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THE FUNDAMENTAL NECESSITY. 


TY\HREE words are constantly being used in connection 
with the labor question: arbitration, co-operation, 
self-help. They refer respectively to the relations of 

the laborer to his employer, of the laborer to his fellow- 

laborer, and of the laborer to himself, or, rather, to 
the existing state of things. All have their place in 
the discussion and in the solution of the question, 
and each has a very close relation to the other. It 


is the last of them, however, which is fundamental : it | 


is upon the capability of the workingman for self-help 
—that is, upon his power of self-adjustment to things as 
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Having entered the field as a Presidential candidate, 


the actual strength he will be able to develop in the 


country and materialize in the National Convention, in | 
the form of delegates pledged to his support, will depend | 
upon his success in inspiring the people with the faith | 


which he has in himself. As the first step towards this, 
his demand that the Ohio State Republican Convention 
should give him an indorsement and formally nominate 
him for the Presidency—since he was assured of its suc- 
cess— Was a wise proceeding. 


| may say, and whatever the fact may be, the adoption of 


the strong Sherman resolution in the Toledo platform 
will be accepted by the country as evidence that he can 
count upon the support of his own State in the National 
Convention, and.of that there was some doubt 
fore—a doubt that could not have been entirely re- 


be- 


| moved in any other way before the active opening of 


they are, and of wresting from them the best results | 


which they are capable of producing—that depends his 
further advance, either to a better adjustment of his rela- 
tions to capital, by means of arbitration, or to a sphere of 
more nearly independent activity through co-operation. 

If it is certain that the rank and file of workingmen 
are, in their present state of education and business 
capacity, incapable of successful co-operative enterprise, 
and that it must still be long, as their most enthusiastic 
friends concede, before they can hope, through co-ope- 
ration, to bring about that reign of the common people 
of which Mr. Powderly prophesies—if, indeed, ‘‘ working- 
men cannot have co-operation or any other improved in- 
dustrial system thrust upon them,” but must patiently 
and laboriously work it out for themselves—no less true is 
it that arbitration cannot be brought in by main force to 
settle disputes between workingmen and their employers. 
For the very essence of arbitration is, that both parties 
concerned shall recognize the fact that there are two 
sides to the question, with very much of right on both 
sides ; and in the present stage, not of the labor ques- 
tion, but of the laboring man’s acquaintance with its 
factors, it is next to impossible for him to perceive this 
fact, or to put himself in the place of the other party in 
the dispute. He quite ignores the rights of capital, 
and the essential nature of its relation to industry; he 
therefore fails to appreciate the fact that the capitalist 
is not of necessity his enemy, as he fails to perceive that 
the capitalist has also his rights, which the laborer is 
bound to respect. 

This limitation of view is simply the result of ignor- 
ance, but of an ignorance which the workingman has it 
in his own power to remove. This is the self-help 
which’ he owes to himself ; the help without which all 
help from without will be futile. The burden of the old 
prophét, ‘‘ My people perish for lack of knowledge,” was 
never truer than it is to-day, but to-day there is ground 
for hope such as there never was before. There is no 
wiser schoolmaster in social and economic science than 
the experience of life ; there is no better key to its prob- 
lems than patient reflection upon the events which have 
come within one’s own experience. If the numerical 
majority of the laboring classes are too ignorant for such 
self-education as this, the large influential minority are 
by no means so limited. Any shrewd, quickwitted work- 
ingman, who has the evening hours at his own disposal, 
even without the aid of the standard popular literature of 
the subject, now easily accessible through public libraries, 
and cheap publications, can bring himself to an inde- 
pendent and intelligent view of the whole subject—can 
come to a fair appreciatioa of true business relations ; of 
the qualifications requisite for successful enterprise ; 
of the tremendous responsibilities and risks of great busi- 
ness andertakings. This intelligent apprehension of the 
labor question is the help that every workingman needs, 
the hélp that he owes to himself, the help that he owes to 
the cause in which all his interests are indissolubly 
bound up; the cause, not of labor nor of capital, but of 
society. 


JOHN SHERMAN A CANDIDATE. 


hn JOHN SHERMAN is a candidate for the 
\) Ptesidency, and he doesn’t care who knows it. Indeed, 
he takes especial pains to publish the fact to the country, 
and demands of the Republicans of his own State that 
they shall give him all the aid they can in starting his 
boom successfully. This is characteristic of John Sher- 
man. If he wants an office he says so, and then goes 
directly to work to secure it. He has no false modesty. 
He never doubts his own fitness for any place to which he 
aspires—and he has usually demonstrated it, too, when he 
has been successful in his aspirations. It is told of him 
that when he was a young law student in his brother’s 
office, he surprised his preceptor one day by asking for a 
loan of $50. That was a large sum in those days for 
a lad like him to borrow, and his brother asked what 
he proposed to do with it. His reply was that he should 
-buy a suit of clothes and go to Columbus and apply for 
admission to the Bar, The brother suggested that it was 
generally considered desirable that a young man should 
know something of the law before he was admitted to the 
Bar; but John Sherman, not at all discouraged by this 
remark, did go to Columbus and was admitted to the 
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the Presidential contest. While that doubt existed the 
Sherman boom must necessarily have languished. 

John Sherman’s candidacy has some elements of 
strength and some of weakness. Of the former, we have 
already mentioned one—his faith in himself. He has had 
a long and successful public career, a large experience 
in public life, and possesses a knowledge of public affairs 
surpassed by that of no other American statesman. If 
nominated for the Presidency he would have the earnest 
support of the great corporations and moneyed institutions 
of the country. His views on all financial questions are 
sound and conservative, and his administration of the 
Treasury Department met with general approval. John 
Sherman is a calm, careful, unemotional statesman. 
he should be chosen President, his Administration might 
not be a brilliant, but it would be a safe, one, There 
would be no pyrotechnics about it. 


If | 


| cruises. 
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He believed in himself, and that faith has never | homes, do not hear a prayer or a sermon, or sing a hymn, 


from the beginning to the end of the season.” 

This is not an overdrawn picture. Any one who has 
visited Summer resorts can testify either to open pur- 
suit of pleasure by city visitors on Sunday, or to a mere 
idleness and lethargic indifference to the day, which is 
little better. Yet at home these people preach and prac- 
tice a decent observance of the day. Do they forget that 
the devil is just as busy in Summer as in Winter? More- 
over, these city folks incur a most serious responsibility. 


| Their example brings respectful observance of the day 


Whatever his opponents | 


into contempt. They influence those about them to in- 
difference to religion just as surely as the city fashions in 
dress which they bring influence and are imitated by the 
country people. Even a worldling should hesitate to use 
this influence for evil. It is impossible to’see how the 
city church member dare burden his conscience with the 
neglect of Sunday observances, the first of many serious 
duties. On that day, Summer visitors, country people, 
and hotel employés should unite in some recognition of 
the Providence upon which they are dependent, and of 
the claims of spiritual life. The slothful inertia or tumult 
which prevails at Summer hotels on Sundays is a reproach 
without excuse. 








IS THE ‘‘ AMERICA’S” CUP SAFE? 


W ITHIN a fortnight or a little more, the yacht Thistle, built by 

Messrs. Coates, Clark, and other canny Scotch manufac- 
turers, will arrive in American waters to contend for the America’s 
cup in September. Although the defender of that cup is not yet 
selected, the new yacht Volunteer, built for General Paine, o1 
Boston, seems to be indicated, by the phenomenal success of Bur- 
gess, her designer, and by her own excellent showing in practice 
The designer of the Thistle, Mr. Watson, is at the head of 


| naval architecture abroad, as Mr. Burgess appears to be in this 


Among the elements of weakness of his candidacy | 


is a lack of that peculiar personal quality that inspires 
enthusiasm. Those who do not like him say that he is 
‘fas cold as an iceberg,” and there is some ground 
for the assertion. People would vote for him because 
they believed him to be a great statesman, one who would 
make a good President, or because they believed that 
the great business interests of the country would be safe 
under his Administration, or because he was the candi- 
date of their party, but very few on account of those sen- 
timents that are inspired by what are known as popular 
personal qualities. The prejudice against great corpora- 
tions that exists among a large class of the people, jeal- 
ousy of their increasing power, and fear of their tyranny, 
would also be an element of weakness in Mr. Sherman’s 
candidacy. 

But it is quite within the range of spossibilities that 





| a rough sea, 


country. The great race will, therefore, be a contest between 
representative designers as well as between the keel and centre- 
board types. Both yachts are built of steel, with the ballast inside, 
and the driving power is reckoned as about equal, although the 
Thistle spreads about two hundred feet more of sail. There is less 
difference in the width of beam between the Thistle and Volunteer 
than between the Genesta and Puritan or Galatea and Mayflower. 
The Volunteer is three feet wider than the Thistle, but the spread 
of her rigging is about the same. The spars and sails present few 
important points of difference. The race, according to experts, wil] 
be decided by the hulls. The Volunteer has about four feet less 
draught and three feet more beam than the Thistle, which carries 
thirty tons more of inside lead ballast stowed four feet lower. The 
general conclusion is that the narrower boat would be the faster in 
Yet it is not clear that the Volunteer, improved as she 


| is upon her predecessors, would not travel through rough water as 


Mr. Sherman may not, after all, be the standard-bearer | 


of his party. Let us possess our souls in patience. 








SUNDAYS AT SUMMER RESORTS. 


r\HE old clergyman who explained his refusal to take a 

Summer vacation by the saying that the devil is 
just as busy in Summer as in Winter might have illus- 
trated his point by references to corporate desecration of 
Sunday in the city, and individual indifference to Sunday 
observances in the country. In and around New York, 
railroads, steamboats, street-cars, etc., coin dividends for 
professing Christians who lounge about Summer hotel 
verandas, or drive or sail from morning until night on 
Sunday, without affording a single hour to the proper 
observances of the day. The city neglect of the day is 
bad enough, but if may be said that the horse-cars and 


elevated trains are a necessity, and that the railroads and | 


trains do some good by affording a chance for fresh air to 
those who otherwise might fail to get it. Even this argu- 
ment is weakened now that Saturday brings a half-holi- 
day, and there must be set against this plea the. cruel 
burden of work upon Sunday imposed upon a multitude 
of railroad employés aud others, who are unable, even if 
they wish, to attend any religious exercises. 

Without dwelling upon these considerations, however, 
is it not time to ask whether religion is like a coat, to be 
thrown aside in hot weather? The well-to-do people 
who usually attend our churches are now at Summer 
hotels and cottages. They are individuals of eminent 
respectability, and often of some pretensions to sanctity, 
although they are usually glad to own stock in profitable 
corporations which refuse to allow their employés to keep 


the prestige of superior culture and experience as well as 
wealth. They are looked up to, they exert an influence, 
they are accepted to a certain extent as models ; and what 
kind of an example do they set the country boys, the sea- 
shore fishermen, the employ’s at Summer hotels? Let 
the landlord of one of the chief hotels in the White 
Mountains answer : 


“T am sick and disgusted with the failure of my efforts to 
obtain even a decent respect for the outwardly religious observance 
of the Lord’s Day in my hotel. I may have five hundred guests in 
the house, including two or three clergymen, but if I ask any of 
these gentlemen to officiate, he may gather «a handfal of fifty peo- 
ple ; and the whole thing drags the life out of me becanse the 
guests seem to think that when they are at a Summer hocel they 
have left their religion behind them.” 


Sunday after Sunday the employés of these hotels and 
the country people around behold this great crowd of “ re- 
creant church members and respectable people ignoring 
the common sanctities of life. It often happens that these 
employés, some of whom may have come from Christian 








These individuals bring to their country homes | 





well as the Thistle. Again, the latter has proved herself remarkably 
fast in light weather, where other cutters have been weakest. 

A comparison of models, therefore, leaves the advantage doubt- 
ful. A comparison of records shows the Thistle to be the most 
dangerous competitor which we have had. She has won eleven out 
of fifteen races within two months from the time of launching. 
Even with a light breeze she has beaten the famous Jrez, reckoned 
the fastest English yacht, by twenty minutes and more on a fifty- 
mile course. Mr. Burgess is very doubtful as to the Mayflower’s 
outsailing the Jrex so much in a light air. . It is held that the 
Thistle would be likely to beat the Mayflower over the New York 
inside course, where there is usually little wind. This is the reverse 
of what is usually expected of the cutter type, but many of the 
Thistle’s successes have been in ‘“ cat’s-paw breezes,” although 
these were supposed to be rare on the British coast. But, as the 
Thistle has distinguished herself under our own usual conditions, 


| it follows that we must oppose to her a faster yacht than any we 


have seen before. And the question resolves itself into this, Is the 
Volunteer such a yacht ? 

If the Volunteer can beat the Mayflower readily, it will be felt 
that the cup is safe. But if the Mayflower wins, or the race is a 
very close one, the chances will be conceded to favor the Thistle. 
The latter boat has been well broken in, her crew is thoroughly 
trained, and Captain Barr is spoken of as the best helmsman that 
has yet sailed an English yacht for the cup, On the other hand, the 
Volunteer has only two months in which to test her rigging, stretch 
her sails, train her crew, and get into perfect form. The perform- 
ances of the Volunteer in the trial races will be watched with an in- 
terest second only to that which will be felt in the great event itself. 
Indeed, the latter will be discounted to some extent by the former. 
It is improbable that the Mayflower, now owned in New York, will 
improve in any considerable degree upon her record, and it is un- 
likely that the Priscilla or Atlantic will furnish any startling sur- 
prise. The important point is whether the Volunteer will prove a 
decided advance upon any of her predecessors. Yet, apart from the 
question of supremacy in the international race, and the improve- 
ments in racing models, there is to be recognized the benefit com- 
ing from such races, which excite a wholesome interest in outdoor 
sports and arouse a spirit of emulation which has health-giving 
results even although the emulous yachtsmen sail nothing grander 
than a fifteen-foot catboat. 


NORTHERN CAPITAL GOING SOUTH. 


HE statement that one hundred and sixty millions of Northern 
capital has found investment in the South within the past 
year raises the question as to what particular industries have ab- 
sorbed so large a sum in that one section of the country. Undoubt- 
edly a large amount has been employed in the construction and 
improvement of railways and the development of mining, milling 
and manufacturing interests, but it has been shown that consider- 
able capital has also been used in a comparatively new direction. 
The cutting down of forests in the South by sawmill-owners has 
opened up large tracts of land which are gradually being turned 
into farms. Much of this land, when fertilized, is capable of 
yielding as good crops of cotton, corn, fruits and vegetables as 
Western or Gulf State lands, Syndicates have been formed among 
millmen, who hold extensive tracts from which the trees have been 
cut, and a portioncof their holdings has been placed on the market. 
The opportunity thus offered to secure homes in the South, where 
the ciimate permits outdoor work the year round, and where the 
rigors of a severe Winter are escaped, has been seized by many 
sinall capitalists in the North and West. A number of well-to-do 
farmers from Northern Ohio tried the experiment in Southern 
Georgia last year, and their experience is said to have been very 

satisfactory, 
It 1s becoming plain that the South must look to the farmers and 
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mechanics of the North and West for the increase of its white in- 
dustrial population. Immigrants from Europe cannot compete 
with the negro in unskilled labor, and, therefore, will not go South 
for the present, failing to realize the vast advantages which that 
region offers agriculturally. Thus, to the Northern or Western 
man who has the means for investment, this new branch of small 
farming in the South offers inducements unequaled perhaps by 
those of any other country. Certainly the great Western States 
and Territories, great as their advantages undoubtedly are, offer 
no finer chances to men of small capital and enterprising purpose 
than the ‘‘ New South” presents. It is an encouraging fact that a 
considerable part of the capital which is now pouring into the 
South has found employment in the way we have indicated, con- 
tributing thus to the diversification of Southern industries, and to 
the welfare of the country at large. 


A CASE OF EXCESSIVE ZEAL. 


3 McGLYNN, who has publicly declared himself to be a good 
Catholic, although excommunicated, has come out with an 
article, in the North American Review, on the hostility of the 
Church to the public schools, and its efforts to keep up a distinc- 


tion between the foreign and the native population of this country. | 


He sees danger to the country from the policy of the Ghurch. 


It was clearly Dr. MeGlynn’s duty as a govud citizen to give the 
alarm when he saw danger ahead, and no one, not even a better | 


Catholic than himself, would blame him for doing his duty in such 
But Dr. McGlynn’s patriotic zeal is more lively than his 
The hostility of the Roman Church to our public 


a case, 
sense of humor. 


schools is of long standing, and has always been outspoken ; and | 
the fact is that this antagonism has entered as an appreciable | 


quantity into many of the political contests for years past. - But 


the danger from this quarter was always averted, and always will | 
As to the supposed effort to set up a division between the | 
native and the foreign-born population, it is clearer, perhaps, to | 


be. 


Dr. McGlynn than to other men, and the source of it, if it exists, 
is to be sought, not in the Roman Catholic or any other Church, 
but in the vigorous national prejudice which embodied itself years 


ago in the Know-nothing, and later in the ‘‘ Order of the Ameri- | 


” 


can Union,” movements. These things, by way of explanation : 
the -really -interesting- and- entertaining part of Dr. McGlynn’s 
article is his perfect unconsciousness of his own absurd position. 
Six months ago he was a Catholic priest, who saw nothing wrong 
in the teaching or the policy of his Church. Now he has been 
excommunicated, and only now does he discover that his Church is 
hostile to American ideas and institutions. 
has changed ? . 


The experience through which Dr. McGlynn has passed during 
the last few months has attracted to him a great deal of sympathy. | 


He ought not to mistake what is human feeling for approbation of 
his mental attitude. Those who think of him most kindly can see 
no principle for which he is contending. He does not see that his 
borrowed doctrine of using the land like the air implies the right of 
anybody to anything. Man does not create the soil or the air, and 
therefore, it is said, these are common property. Why make an 
arbitrary line? If we begin to question, we must question boldly 
and logically. Man creates nothing. There is not on the planet 
anything that man has created, or can create. The chain is un- 
broken from the beginning to the end. Whether we take the 
theological or the scientific view of man, we come to the same con- 
clusion. He is, in either case, a resultant of assimilated forces, and 
eulture and civilization are but the latest expression of these forces. 
To say that he cannot own what he has not created, is to deny him 
the right to himself, What conscious action did he exert on the 
matter of the universe in order to take shape, and live? 

It is hard for any man, who fancies that he has an uncommon 
destiny, to remember that he is really a small being, just like the 
others around him ; but he must remember it if he is honest. The 
conditions of human life will always be, in some respects, what they 
have been. There will be inabilities and incompetencies, and these 
will never be turned into efficiencies and capacities. It is not by 
taking up a cry against the institutions which have powerfully 
aided the development of the race that a man can hope to serve his 
time or his country. It will be well for the reformers of the ‘‘ New 
Crusade” to remember this fact if they desire to find audience with 
thoughtful men. 








HOME AND FOREIGN SCULPTURE. 


E are slow to appreciate our obligations to Art and do what we 
ean for its encouragement, Foreign painters and sculptors 
come across the Atlantic in the hope that a republic will present an 
opportunity denied under monarchies and empires, but their recog- 
nition is scant and often depressing. Why is it that our com- 
mittees holding trust funds for public memorials go abroad to 
secure our public monuments and statuary? Is not this an elabo- 
rate display of snobbery? Is there any reason why sculpture 
should not flourish in this latitude and climate as the same art 
does in Europe? The fact is that America presents fine oppor- 
tunities to the plastic artist. The Early Indian, the Spanish Con- 
quest of Mexico, the dramatic incidents connected with the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the stirring story of the Civil War -—these are 
features for an almost endless series of expressive compositions, 
Yet recently we read that the statue of Lafayette, as provided for 
by Congress, is to be modeled by Falquire; that the monument to 
General Lee is to be done by Mercier ; while ‘*‘ Washington,” for the 
Cincinnati Society, is to be brought out by Siemering, the German 
sculptor. This sending of commissions abroad is all wrong, for ex- 
perience teaches that a superior result is seldom obtained, while 
American art must suffer from the hostile spirit which dictates 
foreign commissions. 

All we need in America in the allied arts of painting, sculpture 
and architecture, is a fair recognition of the artists themselves, with 
a meed of encouragement, stimulating them to loftier endeavors. 

Artists like J. Q. A. Ward, Caspar Buber], Launt Thompson, Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens and Giovanni Turini, need not fear foreign 
competition, for all of these gentlemen have known the academic 
instruction of the Old World; but it is a slight and shame to 


ignore artists like these, living on the soil, to go abroad and select | 


sculptors for public works who have neither the feeling for, nor 
comprehension of, our American character. 

To perpetuate a character, the artist must harmonize with his 
subject, and this result cannot be obtained by goimg 4,UUU miles 
away for conception or portraiture. 


RAILROADMEN AND THE SALOON. 


I 


limbs and properity of the public; but when railroadmen fre- 
quent drinking saloons and get intoxicated, it seems almost like 
tempting Providence. It is gratifying to know, therefore, that a 


Is it the Church that | 


RUNKENNESS is a bad enough curse even when its victims are 
not intrusted with responsibility for the safety of the life, | 


| great reform in this respect has taken place within a few years, 

| partly through the détermination of railway officials not to employ 
men liable to intoxication, and partly owing to the growth of 
temperance principles among the men themselves, 

On many railroads the men are forbidden to drink intoxicating 
liquors when on duty, but managers and superintendents are find- 
ing out that this is not sufficient, and that the only assurance they 

| can have that their employés will always be in fit condition for the 
‘ performance of their duties is to réquire them to be total ab- 
stainers at all times. This policy is being adopted by many railway 
officials with very satisfactory results. The latest order of this 
kind is that issued by Superintendent Patton, of the Pittsburg 
Division, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in which he directs the in- 
stant discharge of any man either in the transportation or machine 
department who visits a drinking saloon, No greater kindness can 
be done to the employés of a railroad than the issue of such an 
order as this; and those lines on which total abstinence is known to 
be required of the men are sure to be the most popular with the 
public. 


THE sensational rumors of the death of Henry M. Stanley were 
exploded promptly, but not before a large number of patent-medi- 
cine cuts had been pressed into service as ‘ portraits’ by enter- 
prising newspapers. Only keep a thing long enough, and a use 
| is sure to be found for it. 


Tue Interstate Commercial Commission has decided that com- 
mercial travelers should not be treated as a favored class of rail- 
road passengers. This seems in accordance with common sense and 
equity as well as law. Drummers’ journeys are undertaken for 
business purposes, as are those of a majority of other travelers, and 
there are no reasons why the latter should pay higher rates of fare 
than the former. 


Att the correspondents agree that the Jubilee naval review at 
Spithead was singularly beautiful as a spectacle, and remarkably 
| impressive as a demonstration. Fortunately, the United States needs 
no such naval force as was there seen afloat, and if we were foolish 

enough to aspire to rival England in the number and strength of 

our ships-of-war, the remark of a British naval officer, that England 

could, a year or two hence, collect on the same spot a fleet twice as 

powerful as the one that has been the cause of so many congratu- 
| lations, wonld probably bring us to our senses, 


Screntiric men have led us to suppose that color blindness is a 
very common defect in this country, but the recent examination 
of the trainmen of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad does not 
seem to sustain this idea. Out of 400 men examined the first day 
only three were found who were color blind. And yet it is not at 
| all reassuring to travelers to know that even one passenger engineer 
who ran one of the most important and fastest trains on one divi- 
sion of the road mistook a dirty white for green, matched the green 
with six different shades of slates and chocolates, called a rose-color 
a ‘heavy pink and matched it with three shades of blue, three of 
light green, one deep green and one light red. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many other engineers there are employed on the 
railroads of the country whose perception of color is as defective as 
this man’s, 





Ir would appear that the Democratic party managers have a 
considerable respect for the ‘soldier vote,” however boldly they 
may talk when election day is at a distance. The statements re- 
cently sent out regarding the number of Pension Bills approved by 

| this Administration and the number of old soldiers given office un- 
' doubtedly prove that President Cleveland has done much more for 
the veterans than they have lately been ready to believe, but the 
circulation of these statements also indicates a strong desire to 
conciliate the ‘soldier vote.” Moreover, it is whispered that the 
Democratic managers are agreed upon the necessity of filling the 
second place on the ticket of 1888 with a Union veteran, probably 
from the Middle West or Northwest. This might or might not 
prove a profitable political move, but the suggestion is interesting, 
and not without significance. 


A New York District Telegraph messenger-boy was called by 
Manager Daniel Frohman and Actor E. H. Sothern, one day last 
week, and sent on a 6,200-mile errand. The boy, whose number is 
1,222, and whose name is Eugene Sanger, goes to England to 
deliver souvenirs and congratulations to Messrs. Madison Morton 
and Robert Reece, authors of the successful Lyceum Theatre 
comedy, ‘The Highest Bidder.” Resplendent in a new uniform, 
| he sailed on the Germanic on Wednesday of last week, and is 
expected to reach London on the 4th or 5th of August, to deliver 
his messages, obtain the receipts in due form, and start homeward 
on the 10th, to arrive here on the 19th. If No, 1,222 accomplishes 
all this safely, he will triumphantly vindicate his order against 
the charge of slothfulness, and at the same time introduce to our 
British cousins a great American institution. 





THE discussion of the Land Bill in the British House of Com- 
mons, last week, resulted in the adoption of several amendments, 
including one or two suggested by Mr. Parnell. So far, the con- 
cessions of the Government have certainly been in the direction of 
harmony and a better understanding between it and the Home 
| Rulers. The Tories concede, for instance, an abatement for three 

years on the judicial rents which they had hitherto declared it 
| would be sacrilege to touch, and they have closed against the land- 
| lords the fi. fa., or, as it has been called, ‘‘ the backdoor” method of 
eviction, which the Bill as it originally stood left open to them. An- 
other concession allows the tenant one month of undisturbed pos- 
session between the service of notice and the execution of the 
decree, Still another concessiou is that tenants alone shall have 
the right to apply to the court to fix the rent, the period of such 
application to be limited to three years, 








Tue statistics of convict labor just published by Colonel Carroll 
D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, contain some 
| very interesting and suggestive figures. The prison population of 
the country is given as 64,349—male convicts 58,454, and female, 
5,895. Of this number, 45,277 are engaged in productive labor ; 
15,100 in prison duties, and 3,972 are sick or idle. The entire 
prison population of the United States comprises one in 930 of the 
entire population, but the proportion to those engaged in mechan- 
ical, agricultural and mining pursuits in the whole country is about 
one convict to every 300 persons so employed. The product of 
prison labor is #28,753,999, and a convict produces about 78 per cent. 
as much asa free laborer. It would be interesting to know what 
proportion of these convicts become good citizens after having 
served out their terms of sentence, and how many of them perform 
as much productive labor as free men as when they are prisoners, 


Presipent Joun Taytor of the Mormon Chureh, whose death 
is announced, while a man of marked ability and much force 





| of character, never filled the place made vacant when Brigham 
Young died. The latter did not owe his influence and power to his 
official position ; he was at the head of the Mormon Church because 
that organization, and the entire system of civil and industrial in- 
stitutions in Utah, were the fabrics of his creation. He had no 
rival—and there were many remarkable mem among his followers. 
President Taylor, on the other hand, never towered above the 
Mormon leaders by whom he was surrounded, and even after 
his elevation to the Presidency there were other men, notably Apos- 
tle Cannon, whose influence among the Mormons was at least as 
great as his. For the last year or so, also, he had been in hiding 
to escape arrest for violation of the laws of the land, and, while he 
may have had the sympathy of his followers, as a fugitive prophet 
he must certainly have lost some of the respect that was previously 
felt for him. The death of Pregident Taylor, therefore, is not 
likely to cause any important changes in the Mormon Church or in 
the relations of the Mormon people to the Government of the 
United States. The Mormon policy, since the death of Brigham 
Young, has been shaped quite as much by others as by President 
Taylor. His place will be filled by some man of equal force and 
influence. 


Tue decision of the Pope not to interfere in any way with the 
Knights of Labor is a wise one, but it has not the significance with 
which Henry George and some of the more radical labor agitators 
have sought to invest it ; Cardinal Gibbons has very clearly pointed 
out that there is a great difference between direct approval of the 
Knights and abstention from interference. The Holy See simply 
declares neutrality, so long, at least, as the Knights of Labor 
steer clear of anarchism, socialism and other theories which 
are at variance with the doctrines of the Church. There is not 
much comfort in this for the McGlynn following, or others of that 
stamp. Various labor leaders consider that the announcement will 
not affect the Knights to any considerable extent, save perhaps in 
Canada, where Cardinal Taschereau’s opposition has prevented 
some Roman Catholics from joining the Order. There are malcon- 
tents who hint that the Pope fears to oppose the labor movement 
in this country, and has decided to temporize ; but despite the 
usual antagonism of the Church to secret organizations, this is 
a far-fetched, indeed, a groundless construction to place upon a 
declaration admitting of sensible and ready explanation. 


Ir the Civil Service of the country has not improved as much 
under the present Administration as some earnest.reformers hoped 
for, there has at least been no retrograde movement, In Washing- 
ton the changes in the working force of the Executive Departments 
have been comparatively few, and throughout the country those 
officials affected by the Civil Service Law have, as a rule, had no 
cause for complaint. It may not be saying a great deal for the 
Administration to acquit it of having flagrantly violated the statute 
in this regard, and yet, when the opportunities for evasion are re- 
membered, even this is creditable. The spirit that animates the 
Administration, however, must be looked for in its treatment of 
those officers that are subject to Executive caprice. In a table 
recently published, and the accuracy of which has not been ques- 
tioned, it was shown that changes had been made in 48,000 of the 
56,000 offices of this class. Nobody will pretend that one-half of 
these changes were made in accordance with the principles of 
genuine Civil Service Reform. President Cleveland is unfortunate 
in his “‘ wicked partners.” He preaches reform, and practices it, 
so far as he deals personally with appointments, but some of his 
subordinates are illustrating the spoils system in its worst form. 
The President would make friends by weeding out some of these 
‘‘wicked partners.” 





For some time past a legislative committee has been investigat- 
ing the penitentiary system of Georgia, with special reference to 
the leasing of convicts. The convicts of that State are not con- 
fined in any regular penitentiary. They are supposed to be worked 
under State direction and control, and are divided among three 
companies, who take all the convicts under a twenty years’ lease. 
The Lease Act originally prescribed the sort of work that these con- 
victs should perform, the intention apparently being to employ 
them so as not to compete with free labor. Now, however, they do 
all kinds of work, a fact that, however objectionable to the free 
laborer, could scarcely be urged as a valid reason against convict 
labor. There are other more serious objections urged against this 
system. It is claimed that convicts have been whipped to death for 
refusing to work on Sunday, or when worn out with fatigue. In 
reference to one of the convict camps, managed by a State Senator, 
it was alleged that he shot them down in cold blood, and outraged 
all the instincts of humanity in his treatment of the unfortunate 
wretches, It was also stated that the system was productive of 
much immorality. One of the lessees, another Senator, testified 
before the committee that he had but a low estimate of the chances 
of reforming criminals by the Georgia method of utilizing them. 
This, if true, would be an objection against the leasing of convicts, 
which, however, could be urged with as great force against any 
other mode of punishment. The charges of cruelty should, if true, 
be brought home to the perpetrators, and their condign punish- 
ment would probably soon prevent recurrences of the offenses, 


THERE are some things that even a President of the United 
States cannot do. President Hayes discovered that it was impos- 
sible for him to enforce obedience to his ‘‘ Civil Service Order 
Number One,” forbidding Federal office- holders to serve, on 
political committees, or to take an active part in political conven- 
tions or campaigns. The sentiment of the Republican party did 
not sustain the order, and President Hayes was obliged to choose 
between losing the support of his party or tacitly allowing his 
order to be disobeyed. He chose the latter. A similar problem 
has presented itself to President Cleveland for solution, Nobody 
not blinded by partisanship doubts the sincerity of President 
Cleveland’s professions in favor of Civil Service Reform, and the 
question now to be answered is, Will his party sustain him in 
requiring his subordinates to practice the doctrines which he 
preaches? Upon the answer which he makes to this question will 
depend his treatment of Naval Officer Rasin, Appointment Clerk 
Higgins, Indian Inspector Thomas, Special Agent Mahon, anc those 
other Federal officials who recently managed the primari23 in 
Baltimore, There is no question as to the facts, Naval Officer 
Rasin resumed his old functions as boss, and with the help of the 
other officers named, and by the aid of gangs of men employed in 
the Custom House, Post Office, and the local Government, rallied to 
their aid not only the lawless and disreputable elements of the 
city’s population, but imported roughs and thugs from neighboring 
cities. Corruption, coercion and intimidation were freely employed. 
We believe that the people who compose the rank and file of the 
Democratic party would sustain President Cleveland in rebuking 
Rasin, Higgins and their associates, and even in dismissing them 
from the service, but a majority of.the active politicians would 
probably protest. The problem is a troublesome one for the Presi- 
dent to solve, but he must face it. 
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ENGLAND.— THE PROPOSED BUILDING OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, THE CORNER-STONE OF WHICH WAS 
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MR. HENRY F. GILLIG, IN COMMEMORATION OF OUR NATIONAL BIRTHDAY. 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR 
Even at the eleventh hour 
Haste! Haste! 
Gird up the remnant of thy power 


Ere it too run to waste. 
On with thine armor, swift, and braced 





For conflict, let thy brave strokes sound | 


Till victory is found 
Even at the eleventh hour! 


Mind not the sinking sun, 
Nor wait 
To cry alas! o’er fields unwon. 
*Tis late—ah, true !—'tis late! 
But make this hour the hour of Fate. 
Since Time, no sun bas ever yet 
On noble purpose set, 
And God's work thrives, tho’ late begun. 


Behoid th’ appointed time 

Is now! 

For good the day is‘ at its prime, 

And, though thou know’st not how, 

God marks the furrows of thy plow. 
Believe! All strife shall end in peace 
When doubts and questionings cease. 

Sow thou, and wait with faith sublime. 

_Tuos. H. Muzzey. 


His MIssiInGc YEARS. 


By Proressor CLarENceE M. Boure te, 


Author of “‘ The Wages of Sin,” ‘‘ The Love and 
Loves that Jack Had,” ** The Shadow 
from Varraz,’’ “‘The Man 
Outside,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I.—A PASSENGER BY THE NIGHT EXPRESS, 


HE night express was on time that night. 
There were many most excellent reasons 
why it should be. The best engine on the 

road pulled the train, the best engineer in the em- 
ploy of the company managed the engine. The 
best fireman who had ever been assigned to duty 
on that route was on duty that night. Besides 
which, the private car of the president of the road 
formed a part of the train. It is not strange that 
the train was on time, promptly and exactly, and 
that, too, in spite of the terrific storm which dark- 
ened the night. 

You have perhaps seen such trains as this one 
come up to a station in the night. You have most 
likely seen the baggage and mail and express busi- 
ness attended to by those who are employed for 
those purposes. You have seen passengers ar- 
rive—or depart. You may remember how the 
palace sleepers, with every window dark, stood like 
shadows further up the track than the platform 
extended—how coal-sheds, and water-tanks, and 
long lines of freight-cars standing on the many 
side-tracks, helped hide them until the moving 
train hurried them by the station on their way to 
the next town or city—dark, huge, shapeless still, 
and seeming scarcely more than shadows then, as 
they had seemed before. 

And, if it be usual for a crowd to stand on the 
long platform, even at night, to watch every train 
as it comes in, and to look at each train as it goes 
—the wind and the rain are more than reason and 
explanation enough of the fact that the crowds did 
not wait as long as usual that night. 

And, usual or unusual, the rear platform of the 
president's private car was not visited by a train- 
man between dark and daylight. 

And so it happened that there was a passenger 
on the rear platform of the rear car of the long 
train which constituted the night express—a pass- 
enger who did not pay, a passenger who did 
not know it, a passenger against his will. Could 
any one have looked upon him, as he lay there, 
his bruised and bloody head hanging over on one 
side of the platform, and almost touching the first 
step, his pale face exposed to the pitiless beating 
of the rain, his blood falling slowly, drop by drop, 
as though keeping time to the rhythmic thunder of 
the hurrying wheels, he would probably have said 
that this would be the last journey ever taken by 
that passenger by the night express—the last save 
the one in which he should go in his coffin, to re- 
turn no more for ever. It did promise to be his 
last journey. 

It had been early yet, though dark, when the 
train ran up to some station on the road, and the 
rear platform of the rear car was empty, and every 
passenger was safe. There were more freight- 
cars on the side-tracks there, in long rows, than at 
most stations along the line, and the shadow of 
the huge water-tank and the great coal-shed 
would have lain darkly upon the last cars of the 
train—if there had been light enough in the sky 
to cast a shadow at all. 

Several shadowy forms, shaped like men, had 
moved in almost perfect silence, close to the walls 
of the coal-shed. There had been one or two 
angry exclamations, uttered in tones which had 
not forgotten caution. Some brief orders, spoken 
in whispers, had been given. Then there had 
been a heavy blow or two, certainly not more than 
two—a cry which began with surprise, grew into 
agony, and faded into silence almost before it 
could be said to have been a cry at all—and the 
men of the night had scattered in the darkness, 
disappeared in the blackness, and there could have 
been neither hope of following them nor possibil- 
ity of finding them. 

But one was left. 

When the night express pulled out from that 
station, the rear platform of the president’s car 
was occupied, 

This passenger on the night express did not 
move, save as he rolled to and fro a little because 
of the motion of the train. He did not lift a 
finger. He did not open his eyes. His lips did 
not stir. It would have taken something of an 
expert in medical science, furnished with a better 
light than that which illuminated the platform on 
which he lay, to have determined that the man 
breathed at all. 

On through the night, hour after hour, unsee- 
ing and unseen, thus he rode. Drenched with the 
rain, he knew it not ; he did not hear the thunder ; 


he did not see the lightning. Unknowing, un- |] speedily found that robbery had not been the | Haughton and Ellen Terry, Marshall P. Wilder 


known, this passenger from nowhere to nowhere 
rode in solitary, silent state out in the darkness 
which closed in behind the flying cars of the night 
express, 
| At last he was seen. 
It was almost morning. The darkness, still in- 
tense, was lessening a little. Morning was coming, 
though faith for the future, based upon an ex- 
| perience of yesterday, was needed in order to 
| believe it. The station agent, loitering a little 
longer on the storm - swept station - platform 
than the men further up the track had done, 
| caught a glimpse of the awful burden the night 
| express carried. And, with true American brevity 
| and directness, he sent a message to the next sta- 
| tion—seventy-five miles down the road. He was 
content to make his telegram as horrible as possi- 
ble; any modifications in his statement which 





facts made necessary could be attended to later. 


| 


‘*There’s a dead man on the rear platform of 
the night express,” was what the message said. 

Seventy-five miles! That meant an hour anda 
half of time ! 

Is that a short time or a long one ? 
all depend on the point of view? 

The news spread rapidly. What if there were 
only three men at the station when the message 
came? What if the city was abed and asleep? 
What if the rain was a deluge and the wind almost 
a hurricane? There is a something, be it called 
curiosity or humanity, which stirs all who hear at 
such a time, and there is an unnamed charac- 
teristic of the human intellect which forbids silence 
when there is such news as that in the air. Shall 
you marvel when I tell you that five thousand peo- 
ple, some of them delicate women, most of them 
haters of the sort of men who steal rides on trains 
and run the risk of dying in all sorts of sudden 
and horrible ways, had gathered in the rainy 
morning to see the night express arrive? Will you 
doubt me when i say that many of them had been 
there almost an hour? 

The train came at last. 

The Mayor of the city, several members of the 
Common Council, a number of lawyers, a half- 
dozen doctors, and several other individuals who 
were regarded as persons of importance in the 
community, were waiting just opposite the spot 
where the rear platform of the night express 
would stop. Behind them, pressing nearer and 
nearer, was the crowd. Considering the charac- 
ter of the accommodations which had fallen to 
the lot of the unknown and unknowing passenger 
from nowhere to nowhere, he was likely to have 
the honor of a most distinguished welcome. 

And Dellville is likely to have reason to remem- 
ber that Saturday morning, July 3d, 1875, 

The train came. The important members of 
society, measured by the Dellville standard, pressed 
forward. Dead or alive, there was a man on the 
rear platform of the president’s car. They took 
him off. They carried him into the waiting-room 
of the station. The crowd, which had crushed 
closely upon those who had (or who had assumed) 
authority, parted their ranks, reverently as though 
indeed in the presence of death, and let the hapless 
man be carried through by his rescuers. 

After which, with thoughts of the day and of 
the celebrations they were to enjoy on that day 
and on Monday, they slowly dispersed and went 
home. A man had been found, as the message 
had said, on the night express. And that, with 
the results of the Jabors of the physicians in his 
behalf, was about all the crowd ever knew of it. 

Authority secured plenty of room for the phy- 
sicians, And they worked hard. 

While they worked, the Mayor and an officer or 
two examined the personal effects of the unknown 
and unconscious man. 

Examination showed that the man had been 
struck a heavy blow, possibly two blows, upon the 
back of the head, with some heavy instrument. 
His escape from death had been narrow ; there 
was grave danger of the injuries proving fatal ; 
but he still lived when they carried him into the 
waiting-room, There was a chance that he could 
be saved. 

His face and head carefully sponged, he was 
seen to be a finely.formed and strikingly hand- 
some young man. He wore a full beard, dark and 
glossy and rather long. His hair showed traces of 
gray, here and there, although his whole appear- 
ance indicated an age of less than forty years. 

His damp clothes being removed, he was seen to 
have a frame of which an athlete might have been 
proud. Neither disease nor injury had seemingly 
much impaired a wonderfully strong and vigor- 
ous constitution, The doctors glanced up at each 
other and smiled cheerfully as they looked upon 
him. He was the sort of man who goes down to 


Or does it 


the gates of death, sometimes, and comes back | 


again scarcely less a man than when he went. It 
was an encouragement to them to find him a man 
in whom vigorous vitality was already beginning a 
brave fight against the cruel purpose of murder. 

And yet this was not the first time this man 
had been called upon to face death—-nor yet the 
second, The wound upon his head was not the 
first which had fallen upon him. In 1875, in 
either the North or the South, you might have 
found many men of his age with scars upon them 
—scars which were the seal of honor and bravery. 
And he had two, 

A minié rifle ball had left its cruel mark on his 
left side, both in front where it went in and 
behind where it came out, It had gone just far 
enough from his heart to leave it possible for him 
to have lived to be a passenger on the night ex- 
press. A sabre-stroke had left a greater scar, though 
the wound had doubtless been less dangerous than 
that from the rifle-shot. 

All this was of the past, 

But the doctors,-and all the rest, bared their 
heads ; they did not ask who he was, with whom 
he had fought, nor for what. He had the seal 
and signet of bravery upon him ; that was enough. 





The Mayor, and the officers who assisted him, 
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object of the attack upon the wounded man, His 

clothes were nearly new, of fine material, and 

well made. He had an excellent watch and chain. 

A heavy gold ring was worn on the little finger of 

his left hand. He had a fine diamond in his shirt- 
| front, and it was pronounced genuine and worth 
{| some hundreds of dollars. And in his pockets 

there were bank bills and gold amounting to neariy 
| a thousand dollars, 
All that—and not a syllable to give a hint as to 
who he was or from whence he came. 

‘There is no——” began the Mayor, but paused 
as the wounded man, aided by the medical treat- 
ment he had received, languidly and slowiy opened 
| his eyes, 
| Where—where am I?” he asked, faintly. 

‘“‘With friends,” was the reply. ‘‘ Who are 
you ?” 

‘‘My—my name—is—is Paul Walldon.” 

“Do you remember how you were hurt?” 

* Perfectly. My skatecaught ina crack in the 
ice, and——” 

He paused. All glanced curiously into the faces 
of the others—all but one. Dr. Thomas Girton 
| bent nearer the wounded man, and had eyes for 
him only. Dr. Girton’s opinion didn’t show in 
his face ; perhaps he hadn’t an opinion just then. 
| It was easy enough to read what the rest thought. 
They had no more questions to ask — not until 
some other time. But this man had. He stooped 
nearer. He lowered his voice a little. He studied 
the man’s every feature. 

‘*When—when was that ?” he asked, vainly try- 
ing to keep his voice steady. 

“When? Last night, I suppose.” 
| ‘And do you know—do you remember—what 
last night was? The day? The month? The 
year ?” 

The wounded man actually smiled, weakly, to 
be sure, and with a wan face, but he smiled. 

“What a strange question!’ he replied, in a 
whisper. ‘‘Of course I do. Monday, December 
twenty-fifth, Christmas Day, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five !” 

The doctor turned away his head. 

‘‘Oh, my God!” he muttered under his breath. 

Then he turned to the wounded man again, 
and again he questioned him. 

‘Who was with you?” he asked. 

‘*No one exactly—that is—Tom Girton—only— 
I——” And he closed his weary eyes again. 

Dr. Thomas Girton looked up, his face as pale 
as death. 

‘The man needs better accommodations than 
| he can get here,” he said, ‘‘and I propose that he 
| be taken to my house. I—I don’t want all the 
responsibility of doctoring him, though God 
knows I’m willing to help, and——” 

‘*Yes?” said a quiet voice, half affirmatively 
and half questioningly. Perhaps there was & 
strain of mockery in the tones, with all the rest 
t they expressed. 

Girton turned and looked at him, A man is 
unfortunate who has gone through life’s walks, 
and works as far as he had, and found no friends, 
Girton had not been thus unfortunate. He had 
friends, warm friends, and many of them. 

A man’s life before eight and thirty must have 
been unusual if he has made no enemies ; Cirton 
| had some—and bitter ones they were. 

“*Yes,” he answered, looking the questioner 
squarely in the eyes; ‘*I am willing to help.” 

Then he looked around and into the faces of the 
others present. His examination was convincing ; 
just two persons had overheard the low-spoken 
conversation between the man who claimed the 
name of Paul Walldon—the passenger by the 
night efpress—and himself ; one of them was the 
best friend of his manhood’s years, the best friend 
he hadeever had in all his life—except Paul Wall- 
don; the other—well, the other was the man who 
had said ‘Yes ?” 


| 
| 
| 





| So his examination was convincing ; whether it 


could be called satisfactory or not, is quite another 
question. at 

‘‘ And I am willing to give him the comforts of 
a home,” said the doctor. 
y* At which all but one looked satisfied, though 
not surprised. Thomas Girton had been doing 
the kindest and most charitalle things for so 
many years, that it had become quite the usual 
thing—as commonplace as God’s gifts of sunshine 
and sweet breezes and flowers. . 

But the one ?—the one other? 3. 

** Indeed?” was what hesaid. { * 
| Then, as the various mem, hastened this way and 
that, anxious to make ready for the speedy re- 
moval of the sufferer to the luxurious home which 
had been tendered him for the time being, the 
| questioner stole to the side of Dr. Girton. . 
‘alka Do you suppose an act of violence might re- 
| store a man’s lost memory?” he asked. 
| ‘Certainly. There have been such cases,though 
they are unusual,” 

“ Then, doctor,” drawlingly, and with an assumed 
carelessness, ‘there must htive been an act of 
violence to make him lose his memory in the 
first place, mustn’t there?” 

: P 
(To be Continued, ) 
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AN AMERICAN FETE IN LONDON. 


HIS is an exceptionally brilliant season for 
Americans in London ; and for an illustra- 
tion of the life enjoyed by some of onr fortunate 
| countrywomen and countrymen abroad, no _ 
| pier subject could have been chosem than Mr. 
enry F, Gillig’s patriotic and elegant Fourth of 
July reception at the Grosvenor Gallery. This 
classic locale was happily selected by Mr. Gillig as 
the scene of his hospitable festivities, and hither 
were bidden over two thousand’ guests, including 
not only Americans, but their friends: of all na- 
tionalities, Within the historic halls of that pal- 
ace of art assembled such troops of d‘.verse spirits 
as Lord Chelmsford and Mr. ‘Whistler, Henry 
Irving and the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Mr. Toole 
and the ltecv. Newman Hall and wife, Lady de 
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and Colonel William F, Cody. Through the 
hours of the evening, which passed as if by en- 


| chantment, the rich galleries were thronged with 





the brave and fair, the wise and witty, the pa- 
trician and the radical, the learned in science and 
the skilled in art. The ground floor of the build- 
ing was devoted to cloak and preliminary crush 
rooms, The staircase was made a right royal 
pathway by scarlet carpetings, by groves of palms, 
and by the lavish adornment of American flags. 
The pictorial splendor of the hall was observable 
at first in the anteroom, leaving which, by the 
ascent of a few steps to the right, the West Gal- 
iery was reached, at whose portals stood the host 
of the evening, assisted in his pleasant duty of 
word-greetings, bows and hand-shakings by Lady 
Sandhurst, widow of the Governor’of Madras and 
Viceroy of India, and Mrs, Frank Leslie. All the 
foreign legations were represented, and to at least 
the representative members of the forty nations 
who enjoyed the pleasures of this exceptionally 
charming fete, Mr. Gillig, Lady Sandhurst and 
Mrs. Leslie accorded a hearty reception ; then, re- 
leased from their arduous duties, they mingled 
with the throng, now listening to Nettie Carpen- 
ters’s violin, now studying the mediwval marvels 
of Burne-Jones, now gliding in the dance. It 
was an experience as unique as delicious to trip 
the measures of Terpsichore in halls where paint- 
ings to the figure of two millions of dollars were 
suspended, as in this instance, upon the walls. An 
interesting addition to the pictorial treasures was 
Moscheles’s portrait of President Cleveland, and 
the artist and his beautiful young wife were con- 
gratulated on the success of his work as they 
passed through the rooms, 

After a banquet worthy of the place and of the 
occasion, the national taste for oratory was grati- 
fied by listening to stirring speeches from the 
lips of the American Minister at the Court of St. 
James, Mr. Phelps, and those of James G. Blaine. 
The latter, in the course of his spirited remarks, 
most truthfully observed that the reception formed 
indeed a memorable scene ; being not merely a 
gathering of Americans, but of those who were 
their guests, who came to witness with them the joy 
of the occasion, and'‘to grace the scene with the 
presence of the power, art and beauty of England, 
making the festival not merely a ceremony of 

atriotism, but a gathering in honor of art and 

eauty as well. 

In an assemblage so large and so distinguished, 
it could not be otherwise in England than that the 
quaintest of ancient attire, the most glowing of 
regimental accoutrement, and the most effulgent 
of diplomatic apparel, should meet and mingle 
with the daintiest of ladies’ gowns, the frailty 
of fine lace, the flow of the flounce, and the ripple 
of the ruche. Gentlemen in black velvet smalls 
and those with ponderous gold neckchains played 
the cavalier with right good grace to a tulle-clad 
beauty with an American flag bound around her 
arm, Every nation bowed the head beneath our 
colors as they flamed over all the doorways, and 
over every niche and arch, A remarkable portrait 
of Washington in the field, life-size and mounted, 
occupied the joint place of honor with one of 
Queen Victoria. : 


NEW ENGLAND'S CHAUTAUQUA, 
AND THE 
FRAMINGHAM MILITARY ENCAMPMENT. 


N?Y ENGLAND'S Chautauqua, modeled after 
iN the famous intellectual Summer camp in 
New York State, is located on the shores of a 
miniature lake at South Framingham, Mass., about 
an hour’s railway ride from Boston. The As- 
sembly there closed on Saturday, the 23d ult., 
with music, readings, and other exercises, Mr, 
Barnard, Superintendent of the C. T. C. C. (Chau- 
tanqua Town and Country Club), awarded the 
diplomas to which the class formed two years ago 
had become entitled by reading the prescribed 
books and making the requisite observations and 
sending them to the headquarters at Plainfield, 
N Mr. Barnard made a brief address to the 
members of the class in the Hall on the Hill, which 
was also addressed by Dr. Vincent. Both speakers 
dwelt upon the highly beneficial effects sure to be 
the result upon any one’s mind by the habit of 
studying the phenomena of Nature. Graduates to 
the number of 175 were awarded the diplomas. 

The military encampment, which for a week 
past had enlivened Framingham, dotting the low- 
lands with a village of snowy tents, also broke up 
on the 23d ult. The preceding day, Friday, was 
Governor’s Day, when the brigade was at its 
strongest, including: Field and staff, 17; Fifth 
Kegiment, officers 84, men 402, band 24; Eighth 
Regiment, officers 46, men 559, band 24; Ninth 
Regiment, officers 85, men 418, band 24; First 
Battalion Artillery, officers 1€, men 189, band 24 ; 
First Cavalry, officers 14, men 141, band 24; 
Signal Corps, officer 1, men 24 ; Ambulance Corps, 
officer 1, men 14, Total, 2,039. Governor Ames, 
accompanied by Mrs. Ames, his two sons, staff, 
Attorney.- general Sherman, Colonel Wellington 
and daughter, and Councilors Johnson, Jewell 
and Locke, arrived on the field during the morn- 
ing, and the grand review took place at three 
o'clock, in somewhat unfavorable, weather, ‘the 
wind blowing almost a gale, ' Inspection by the 
Governor over, the brigade passed in review, all 
the regiments acquitting themselves creditably. 
Dress parade, inspection and» muster closed the 
day. dther features of the day. were practice with 
the Gatling guns, and cavalry and artillery drill, 
all of which were observed with interest by the 
spectators, 

Views of the two eontrasted encampments, 
scholastic and military, are given on page 405 


THE ‘* VOLUNTEER.” 


wr the formidable Scotch Thisile on her 
! way hither for the purpose of taking away 
the America’s cup, a great deal of »patriotic in- 
terest naturally centres on her newest American 
rival, the Volunteer, This latest evolution of Mr. 
Burgess’s genius has confirmed, during the past 
fortnight, the brilliant expectations aroused by 
her performance on the first trial trip. Her owner, 
General Paine, who has been making short trips 
with her along the Massachusetts coast, took her 
from Marblehead to Boston and back on Monday 
of last week, in almost a dead calm. It was her 
first experience of this kind, and Genera] Paine, 
when he reached Boston, declared that he was en- 
tirely satisfied with her light-weather qualities. 
The entire absence of friction noticed in her per- 
formance under a whole-sail breeze is, of course, 
of even greater advantage in light winds. So 
delicately poised is the beautiful sloop, that a 

ressure no greater than that of a woman's hand 
is enough to eompe!l her to yield to its influence. 
She returned to Marblehead in the evening. Last 
Thursday she went to Boston to be taken out of the 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





water and overhauled, preparatory to starting to 
join the New York squadron. It is the intention 


| where she early acquired a taste for singing as 
well as acting. Mme. Christine Nilsson, in one 


to put the Volunteer into the Goelet cup race, not- | of her visits to Stockholm, heard Mile. Arnoldson 


withstanding her canvas, 

Our picture shows the vacht, under sail, entering 
Marblehead harbor. She presents a somewhat 
singular, though far from ungraceful, appearance, 
Her clipper stem, owing to the haste with which 
she has been got ready, is still unadorned with its 
eagle figurehead. Then she has a novel stern, a 
combination of two different ‘‘ideas.” With her 
long, tapering bowsprit protruding from her stem, 
and the boom considerably overhanging her taper- 
ing stern, she has a sharp and business-like ap- 
pearance, which, on the whole, favorably impresses 
yachting experts. The latter say that, while the 
Thistle represents a very great surrender to Ameri- 
can ideas, the Volunteer represents a certain con- 
cession to those of the British builders. May the 
fittest type be finally evolved from these mutual 
borrowings ! . 


*BOFFIN’S BOWER ” AND ITS FOUNDER. 
\ ISS JENNIE COLLINS, the famous woman 
philanthropist 

founder of the charitable institution for working 
women and girls known as “ Boftin’s Bower,” 
died at her home in Boston on the 20th ult. On 
the Saturday following, her remains were laid at 
rest in Walnut Hill Cemetery, Brookline, the 
funeral rites being performed in the Church of 
the Messiah, Florence Street. There were about 
three hundred people present, including ladies 
who had been instrumental in forwarding Miss 
Collins’s life-work, and many young women whom 
she had befriended when they were lacking the 
opportunities to gain a livelihood. 

Miss Collins was a native of New Hampshire, 
and was born in 1828. When she was fourtcen 
years of age she was compelled to look for means 
to maintain herself. She was energetic and per- 
severing, and went to a factory town, where she 
secured employment in a mill, beginning at the 
bottom round of the ladder, She advanced rapidly, 
but the work told severely on her, and she sought 
other employment, shortly afterwards becoming a 
nurse in a private family in Boston. She then be- 
came a vestmaker, pursuing that avocation for 
years, and attracting much attention by her viva- 
city, the excellence of her understanding, and her 
faculty of earnest discussion of the subjects in 
which she was interested. She was a strong aboli- 
tionist, and by her historical lectures and earnest 
advocacy of woman suffrage she soon acquired a 
national reputation, and was solicited to visit the 
Pacific Coast in the cause of her sex, receiving a 
very handsome offer. Powerful as a controver- 
sialist, Miss Collins was no less a success as a plat- 
form speaker. In 1870 she occupied Rev. Mr. 
Morgan’s pulpit, and in the Fall often spoke in 
Rev. Mr. Cudworth’s church in East Boston. 

Early in that year she started a series of mect- 


ings on the Common under the old elm-tree, advo- | 


cating the providing of cheap and rational amuse- 
ments for the workingwomen of Boston. This 
was the practical step towards the formation of 
that grand institution started by Miss Collins in 
July, 1870, and known as ‘Boffin’s Bower.” She 
first solicited the aid of leading merchants, par- 
ticularly those employing women, and was suc- 
cessful. Her purpose was to furnish a temporary 
home for girls out of employment, and to other- 
wise assist them. This appeal met with a ready 
response, and thus was opened a broad field of 
labor. What the Bower has done for working- 
women in Boston through Miss Collins has be- 
come a part, of history. Miss Collins gave her 


hored indefatigably to improve the condition of 
young women in a practical way. She con- 
tinued in her philanthropy until the last with 
unabated energy and interest. 

Miss Collins also entered the field of literature 


‘*Nature’s Aristocracy,” 
which contains many noble thoughts, expressed 
in a series of short, readable essays, many of 
which abound in true poetry and pathos, a work 
thoroughly characteristic of its author. 

One of our pictures on page 408 gives a view 
of the Bower, No. 1031 Washington Street, where 
Miss Collins lived and worked. It is understood 
the Helping Hand Society will take upon itself the 
future of Boffin’s Bower. 





THE MARCH TO PEEKSKILL. 


HE Twenty-second Regiment of New York last 
week tried the interesting and picturesque 
experiment of marching from the city to the State 
camp at Peekskill-on-the-Hudson. The distance 
is about forty-five miles, but the manceuvre of 


of New England, and the | 


| sing, and was struck with her sympathetic and 
beautiful voice. On her return to Paris, she ae- 
quainted M. Maurice Strakosch with her discovery, 
and on his advice Mile. Arnoldson went to Berlin 
to study under Mme. Artét de Padilla. She made 
rapid progress, and was invited to sing at Court 
| concerts. Her education being completed, she 
| was first engaged at the Italian Opera in Moscow, 
where she sang in ‘*Lakmé,” ‘ Dinorah,” “Tl 
Barbiere,” *‘ La Traviata,” and ‘Don Giovanni.” 
In all of these operas she achieved success, On 
completing her engagement in Moscow she went 
to Paris, where she had the good fortune to study 
**Mignon,” ‘‘ Lakmé,” and ‘‘ Manon,” under their 
respective composers, Messrs. Thomas, Délibes and 


Massenet, who have offered her the principal parts 

in the several operas which they are now com- 
| posing. 
' her charming performance as Rosina in ‘Il Bar- 


She first became known in London by 
biere di Siviglia,” at Drury Lane Theatre about 
two months ago, 
Tue British ImpertaL INSTITUTE. 
The magnificent new building of the Imperial 


| Institute, of which Queen Victoria laid the corner- 
| stone on the 4th of July, and which is intended to 


be the chief memorial of the Jubilee, was designed 


| by Mr. T. E. Coleutt, and its construction will 


| reading-rooms, each 40 feet by 25 feet. 


occupy about three years. The principal facade 
will have a frontage of 704 feet. The plan pro- 
vides for two main galleries running along the 
main and garden fronts, and three transverse 
galleries, uniting those main galleries. The in- 
closed spaces will be arranged as open courts, 
similar to those in the South Kensington Museum. 
The buildings will contain a large entrance-hall 
and reception-hall, a post and telegraph office and 
telephone-rooms, a library constructed for 50,000 
volumes, with general industrial and mercantile 
A general 


| conference-room for 500 persons, and two smaller 





going as far as Yonkers by rail cut off nearly half 
of this at the start. There were about 450 men 
on the march, They started on Thursday after- 
noon, and, leaving the train at Yonkers, marched 
the twelve miles to Tarrytown between the hours | 
of 5:30 and 10 p.m. It was a gay march, along 
one of the most beautiful roads in the world. | 
The ‘* boys ’’ were greeted enthusiastically atevery | 
village, sometimes with fireworks, sometimes with 
flying bunting and the smiles of pretty girls. The 
bivouac that night was on the breezy ridge above 
Tarrytown, The next day’s march, of perhaps 
sixteen miles, brought the regiment to Peekskill 
in rather a demoralized condition ; the proposed 


stop-over at’Montrose having been abandoned on | moned from Baar. 
account of the rains, It was the worst kind of | at eleven o'clock that night, carrying five houses 


weather for tramping, and some of the juveniles 
were compelled to end the march as they had be- 
gun it—by railroad, 

As a trial of endurance and speed, the Twenty- 
second’s tramp to Peekskill may not take a place 
in history beside Sherman’s march to the sea, or 
Hannibal’s passage of the Alps. Nevertheless, as 
each man carried the regulation equipment, weigh- 
ing thirty-five poems, and as the weather was hot 
and humid, and the Twenty-second is com d of 
New Yorkers to whom the horse-car and the “ ele- 
vated ” are the natural means of progression, their 
feat was a creditable one, which may set a good 
example in military circles. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tae New Swepise Proa Donna, 


M. Maurice Srraxoscn has discovered a new 
Swedish songstress who seems destined to succeed 
to the honors of Jenny Lind and Mme. Nilsson. 
This is Mlle. Sigrid Arnoldson, whose portrait we 

ive, and who has made a sudden success in Lon- 
don. This young lady was born in Stockholm, in 
1867, and is the daughter of the late Oscar Arnold- 
son, who was the leading lyric tenor of Sweden. 
When quite a child, she frequently accompanied 
her father to the Royal Theatre at Stockholm, 





| rose to the surface, the other was seen no more. 


| the evening the landslips recommenced. 


apartments, with two committee-rooms and five 
entigration - offices, will also be included. The 
secretarial, refreshment and culinary depart- 
ments will be very complete, and there will be six 
or eight sample-rooms for produce, Special ac- 
commodation will be provided for the Royal 
Colonial Institute and he Royal Asiatic Society; 
and spacious galleries for the display of natural 
and manufactured products of the British Empire. 
The entire buildings will be fireproof ; the walls 
will be specially arranged for decoration, and the 
whole is to be erected at a cost not exceeding 
£250,000. 
GENERAL BouLANGER AT CLERMONT-FERRAND. 


The politic rustication of General Boulanger, at 
Clermont-Ferrand, one of the most out-of-the-way 
military posts in France, is a matter of contem- 

orary history. ‘The official entrance of the ex- 
Var Minister into Clermont, on the 9th ult., after 
his dramatic exit from Paris, was an imposing 
affair. The houses along the route taken by him 
were gayly decorated, and the streets were lined 
with troops. The city was full of visitors. The 
general rode a handsome black charger, and was 
preceded and followed by a military escort. All 
along the course he was greeted with shouts of 
“Vive Boulanger!” In reply to an address of 
welcome presented by the municipal authorities, 
General Boulanger said: ‘‘ Yes, I am a French- 
man and a Republican, and I am deeply interested 
in the welfare of the army and the greatness of 
the country.” 
A Frencn “Sanitary TRAIN.” 


Among the recent military improvements in 
France has been the organization of a new system 
of ‘“‘sanitary trains,” after the German method. 
Our picture shows the interior of a hospital car on 
one of these trains, which provides not only for 
the wholesale transportation of the wounded after 
a battle, but for prompt and efficientJsurgical at- 
tendance, and as much comfort as is practicable 
under the circumstances. 


Tue Disaster at Zua, 
The Swiss town of Zug, on the eastern shore 


| of the Lake of Zug, some thirty miles south of 


Zurich, on Tuesday, the 5th ult., suffered a griev- 
ous calamity. During several days before, crevices 
had been observed in the new quay, which had 
just cost 200,000 francs. At about half-pust two 
o'clock on Tuesday afternoon the lake in front 
of the stonework began fo bubble, the quay 
began to crack, and presently eighty feet of it 
fell into the lake. A dozen people rushed 
out from a neighboring cafe, and were drowned. 
After a short interval another slip occurred, 
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hundred and fifty Chinamen who are always in 
port, There are at least five hundred Chinamen 
the business, There are three Chinese preachers, 
nese gamblers of Mott Street, five Chinese tailors 
and five Chinese barbers. In Brooklyn there are 
over six hundred laundries. The floating and idle 
population is about two hundred, and there are 
three Chinese tea peddlers. The city has one Chi- 
nese grocery, which employs six men. 

‘*A Mr. Hobbs, who paints Chinese signs, keeps 
a record of all the new laundries that are opened 
by the Celestials. Within the past four years over 
eighteen hundred laundries were opened in this 
city, and Mr. Hobbs painted their signs. Chin 
Gong, a Chinese sign- maker, has made about 
three hundred signs within that period, and two 
or three other painters have received orders from 
Chinamen, which makes in all about twenty-two 
hundred laundries that have started here during 
the period mentioned. No Chinaman can run 
a laundry successfully unless he himself is a good 
laundryman and personally attends to business ; 
otherwise, such are the jealousies of his fellow- 


by either ruining the clothes with washing chem- 
icals or scorching them while ironing. In big laun- 
dries where a high rental is paid there is little 
money for the proprietors, owing to the almost ex- 
orbitant wages demanded by the Mongolian iron- 
ers. They charge in Summer $4 a day and board, 
unless when hired by the week, when they are 
cheaper. The most expert ironers cannot turn 
out more than fifty shirts per day, leaving only #1 
per day to the proprietor, out of which he has to 
pay for starch, soap, fire, gas and rent. But they 
make on underwear, which is turned out entirely 
by the washman. 

“Tf a Chinaman hires a store, say at $20 per 
month rental, and has worked up $40 worth of 
business per week, he can easily sell the business 
to a Chinaman for from #800 to $1,500 cash, pro- 
viding the trade is brought in and does not require 
delivery. There are now nearly a dozen young 
Chinese laundrymen who speak good English and 
devote their entire time to starting new laundries 
in New York to sell for high prices as soon as they 
are well established. Aneod of them have made 

uite a competency during the past two years at 
this business, They are Sane g men in driving 
bargains, and it is seldom a Chinaman is beat in 
buying anything.” 


A PORTABLE TELEPHONE. 


Two Berarans, Colonel Rénard and M. Not- 
homb, the latter professor of telegraphy in a 
technical college, have just made known at Brus- 
sels a wonderful discovery — namely, a portable 
telephone, wherewith telephoning is made easy on 
3p ground from anywhere to anywhere by means 
of a copper wire worked by a small but astonish- 
ingly powerful generator of electricity. 

In warfare, soldiers could carry the wire, and 
would be able to communicate with others by 
simply throwing the wire on the soil and rolling it 
around a sword fixed in the ground to form the 
circuit and then speaking through a small box. 
The said telephone also acts as a telegraph, and 
can be used as a substitute wherever telegraph 
wires are cut. Experiments made between Brus- 
sels and Antwerp show the transmission to be so 
perfect that sound can be heard even at several 
yards from the receiver. 

The portable telephone already exists in Ger- 
many, but costs so dear and so constantly gets out 
of order as to be impracticable. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


A PROJECT is on foot for an International Cre- 
mation Congress, to be held in Berlin in 1889. At 
the Congress there will also be an exhibition of 
designs for crematories, urns and coffins. 


Two RAcEs of men are dying out—the Lap- 
landers, who number thirty thousand, and the 
Maoris, of New Zealand, reduced from one hun- 
dred thousand to forty-five thousand since the 


| days of Captain Cook, and likely to be extinct by 
| the year 2,000, 


Ir is estimated that the income of Archbishop 
Corrigan, resident in New York, is $40,000 a year, 
which is gathered from the cathedraticum, a tax 
of $200 a year on each church in the archdiocese, 
besides $5,000 salary from the cathedral, his palace 
and its expenses, and a tax of #1 on each burial in 
Calvary Cemetery. 





dragging several houses into the water. The 
landing - stage followed, and a steamer which | 
had just arrived was hurled forward some dis- | 
tance. Towards four o'clock two boats, proceeding 

to the rescue, were swallowed up; one boatman | 


A boatman’s hut, with three children in it, was 
precipitated into the lake. At seven o’clock in 
Several 
carts transporting furniture sank into the lake. 
Fifteen houses and ten huts disappeared in a few 
minutes, amongst them the Hotel de Zurich, the 
roof of which may still be seen above the water ; it 
was four stories high. A café where ten people 
were seated was next enguifed. One hundred and 
fifty meters of the neighboring street then slowly 
vanished, As danger increased, troops were sum- 
The third landslip occurred 


into the lake and damaging many others. Seventy 
persons were reported to be missing, and six hun- 
dred people were left homeless, The damage is 
cotiuanal ata million francs. It is supposed that 
the disaster was caused by the waters of the lake 
gradually wearing away the rock along the shore 
at some distance below the surface, leaving a thin 
ledge extending out for a considerable distance 
without any support except the water. 


NEW YORK’S CHINESE POPULATION. 


Wonea Cun Foo communicates to the World the 
following interesting details: ‘‘ As far as can be 
ascertained from the best sources among the Amer- 
icans and Chinese, the population of the latter race 
in both New York and Brooklyn is placed at about 
ten thousand in round numbers. In New York 
2,100 laundries have, on an average, three Chima- 
men in each lawndry, making a total of 6,300. 
There are also. fifty Chinese stores and lodging- 
houses on Mott, Pell tnd Chatham Streets, which 
employ about three hundred altogether. The 


floating population of Chinatown is at least three 
hundred ; there are about four hundred cigar- | 
makers, employed and unemployed, while those 
who are employed as cooks and stewards upen 
coasting vessels and vessels plying between Asiatic 





ports and this city are estimated at about three 


Tue threatened extinction of edelweiss and 
other Alpine flowers a short time ago led to the 
foundiug of gardens. and inclosures for the culti- 
vation and protection of these plants. At one of 
these mountain stations, at a height of about 
7,500 feet, plants of the Pyrenees, the Himalayas 
and the Caucasus are cultivated, as well as those 
of the Alps. : 


Tue Governor of the Fiji Islands, recently in 
New York, says that at present the population of 
the islands is about 120,000 natives and 3,000 
Europeans. Ounig to the humanizing teachings 
of his predecessor, Sir Austin Gordon, cannibalism 
had become one of the lost arts, and to-day there 
are but few of these man-eating creatures to be 
found on any of the islands. 


In treating a negro at Leipsic for an ulcerous 
affection it was found necessary to replace portions 
of the skin with pieces taken from one or two 
white persons, These latter pieces gradually grew 
darker in color, and finally as black as the pa- 
tient’s own skin. This singular fact led to an ex- 

riment being made of transferring portions of 

lack skin to a white patient, and it was found 
that after a few weeks these began to grow pale. 
In less than fourteen weeks they had, in fact, 
grown 80 white as not to be distinguishable from 
the patient's natural skin. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Juty 24rH—At Cold Spring, N. Y., David Moffat, 
New York leather merchant, aged 60 years; in 
Fairfax County, Va., Brigadier -general William 
McKee Dunn, United States Army, retired, aged 
72 years, July 26th—In Louisville. Ky., Dr. E. D. 
Standiford, aged 56 years ; in London, Eng., Mrs, 
Wilson Barrett (Caroline Heath). Juty 27th—At 
Far Rockaway, N. Y., Frederick Neilson, of New 
York, aged years; in New York, ex-Judge 
Robert Dwight Livingston, aged 69 years. July 
28th--In Columbia, 8. C., Mme, Baptiste Lynch, 
Mother Superior of the Ursuline Convent in that 
city, aged 69 years, July 29th—In Saratoga, N. Y., 
ex-Civil Justice Dennis Quinn, of New York, agetl 
47 years ; in StradeMa, italy, Augustino Depretis, 
President of the Council and Minister of the 
Interior, aged 78 years, 


countrymen that they would destroy his business | 


who are boarding at various laundries learning | 


who are at. present engaged in arresting the Chi- | 


| PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
} 

Mr. Exinvu FE. Jackson has been nominated as 
| Democratic candidate for Governor of Maryland. 
| Money is being raised at Richmond, Va., for a 

monument to General A, P. Hill, whose remains 


now fill an unmarked grave in Hollywood Ceme- 
tery. 


| Joun McMackiy, Henry George's political or- 


| ganizer, predicts that the Land and Labor party’s 
State ticket will poll 150,000 to 200,000 votes in 
| New York this year. 


_Ex-Jup@z Wriuiam A. Seay, who has been 
United States Minister to Bolivia under the Cleve- 


| 
| 
| 
| land Administration, but whose ‘resignation on 





| 
| 





account of ill-health has been accepted, reached 
New York last week. 


GENERAL WoLsELEY holds the post of Adjutant- 
general of the British Army on an annual salary 
of $13,500, Field Marshal Von Moltke, who per- 
forms the same duties in the German Army, re- 
ceives only $8,000, and the Adjutant-general of 
the French Army gets only #4,000. 


Mr. James Russet LoweE.i remains in London 
till the second week of August. He then goes to 
Whitby for a fortnight and afterward to Scotiand, 
to visit the Earl of Wemyss at Gosford, and other 
friends. He retains his room in London, where 
he means to spend a part of the Autumn before 
returning to America, 


Mr, Cuauncey M. Depew recently received a 
couple of handsome blue-china vases from the 
French Government in recognition of his connec- 
tion with the Bartholdi statue celebration, and as 
a graceful compliment for his services as orator on 
that occasion. It is said the vases are exquisite 
specimens of workmanship. 


THE State ticket nominated by the Ohio Repub- 
lican Convention last week is in part as follows : 
For Governor, Joseph Benson Foraker ; Lieuten- 
ant-governor, William Cotter Lyon; Auditor of 
State, Ebenezer Wilson Poe ; Treasurer of State, 
John C, Brown ; Attorney - general, David K. Wat- 
son ; Member of Board of Public Works, Charles 
A. Flickinger. 


Mr. Avucustin Daty, the New York manager, 
whose famous comedy company is now delighting 
San Francisco audiences nightly at the Baldwin, 
passed his fiftieth year on the 20th ult. The an- 
niversary was celebrated privately and informally 
at the Palace Hotel, where he received the con- 
gratulations of the members of his company and 
a few San Francisco friends. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has accepted the invita- 
tion presented last week by a committee of 100 
Missourians, on behalf of the people of the State, 
to visit St. Louis in October next. The committee 
enjoined the President not to forget to bring Mrs. 
Cleveland, and the President responded : ‘‘She will 
not let me forget her.” The members of the Cab- 
inet and their families were also included in the 
invitation. The President will also go to Kansas 
City and Chicago. 

Hon. Parrick Cotiiys, of Boston, who has been 
traveling in Europe, was subjected to many in- 
dignities by private Government detectives con- 
nected with the Custom House at Glasgow. His 
pegeage was thoroughly searched, and he was 
himself detained and questioned insolently as to ali 
his movements. His belief is that since the free- 
dom of Dublin was conferred upon him the Gov- 
ernment has been on his track, and it certainly 
looks as if he was regarded as an object of sus- 
picion, 

REPORTER JoHN M. WALL, of the New York Tri- 
bune, was a journalist in Ireland, a fellow-prisoner 
with Parnell in the Kilmainham Jail, and he ac- 
companied William O’Brien on his crusade through 
Canada against the Marquis of Lansdowne. Dnr- 
ing the riot at Toronto he was struck on the head 
by a stone while standing next to O’Brien. The 
other day, Mr. Wall received a testimonial from 
some friends of Home Rule in New York in the 
shape of a check for 1,200 and a handsome dia- 
mond ring. 


Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr., the well-known trav- 
eler and author, has recently returned from a 
journey of two and one-half years, and fifty-five 
thousand miles, in South and Central America, 
Mexico, and the Western United States. Mr. 
Vincent has visited every capital and every im- 
portant seaport in South America, besides making 
several important explorations of its imperfectly 
known interior. An account of his rare and ya- 
ried experiences, illustrated from his own photo- 
graphs, will soon be ready for publication. 


Joun Taytor, the dead President of the Mor- 
mon Church, had been in hiding from the Officers 
of the law for over two years. He was a local 
aw in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 

oledo when he first came to America, and where 
he embraced Mormonism. He was ordained a 
high priest in 1836, and after the Church was set- 
tled in Utah he became a missionary in England, 
France and Germany, and was at the head of the 
literary bureau of the Latter Day Saints. He 
translated the Book of Mormon into the French 
and German languages, and published it in Eu- 
rope in 1856. He is said to have had eight wives 
and very many children. He was nearly seventy- 
nine years old when he died. 


Tuts anecdote about Tennyson is told in Lon- 
don: The poet laureate has a very bad memory 
for faces. He was entertained one day very 
sumptuously at dinner by Mr. Oscar Browning, a 
wealthy gentleman well known in Londen society, 
and not at all related to Browning the poet. A 
few days after Mr. Browning met Lord Tennyson 
at a reception and saluted him cordially, but the 

t looked at him vaguely and did not recognize 

im. ‘Do not you remember, Lord Tennyson ? 
Iam Browning,” said his Pa host, ‘*Oh, 
no. = are not,” answered Tennyson, placidly. 
“7 know Robert Browning intimately, and you 
cannot persuade me that you are he.” So off he 
went, leaving his unfortunate entertainer in a de- 
cidedly unpleasant predicament, 


GeNerRaL Smon Cameron, who recently ar- 
rived in England in perfect health, has been 
visiting Stratford-on-Avon, The sturdy veteran 
says : “So farI have enjoyed England immensely. 
The visit to Shakespeare's tomb was one of the 
greatest pleasures I anticipated in coming across 
the water, and I have not been disappointed. The 
visit to his resting-place will make his marvelous 
works more interesting to me than ever... ... 
Life seems to have been almost finished here, and 
one of the chief delights of this journey is to look 


| into and study the ancient civilization which is 


everywhere apparent, I do not know how long I 

shall stay here. I am going to Germany; from 

genes to Paris, and, before I sail, to Scotland and 
reland,” ’ 
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EB OF FATE: 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE. 


A RoMANCE OF 
By LIEUTENANT RODNEY. 
(CHAPTER XVIII —(CONTINUED). 

FTER Hilda had been taken away, there was 
\ silence in and about the adobe house until 
os afternoon, when Lansing came near with a 
great uproar. His men surrounded the house, 
then drew in upon it, and found only Carlos, 
asleep in the sun, two frightened Mexican girls, 
an unconscious man, and a stonily staring old 
woman. The Mexicans managed to tell that Hilda 
had been taken off that morning by men from 
Antelope. 
‘It is some 
Lansing. 
Then the old woman rose up. 


of Sol Cramm’s !” 


game 


**The girl has come to her own in spite of us,” 


‘*Her cousin, Baron von Helde, took 
You can find 


she said, 
her off, and Sol Cramm is dead, 
his bones yon in the gully.” 

Lansing’s party examined the place, and then 
set off to a ranch, some miles away, where they 
could spend the night. 

Another hour passed on, and a third party 
came up. From the foremost horse sprang a 
doughty little knight, who rushed into the adobe, 
erying : 

“Hilda! Hilda! We have come for you!” 

At this cry the man on the bed sat up and 
looked at Horace Anvers, 

** Where is Hilda?” shouted Horace, running at 
the staring man. 

“Gone with her cousin, Baron von Helde,” 
said the old woman. 

Three men flourishing ropes were close behind 
Horace. 

‘*Where is Cramm ?” 

“Tf you want to hang him,” said the old wo- 
man, ‘‘ you must get his bones out of yon gully 
where the vultures have fed on him this three 
days.” 

The men ransacked the house, 

“Well, here’s one!” they said, returning to 
Takeswood, 

“Don’t you see the man is dying?” cried Hor- 
ace, pushing them off. 

The old woman took something from her bosom 
and put it in her mouth. Then she leaned for- 
ward and gripped Anvers’s wrist as he held Takes- 
wood’s pulse, 

‘Don’t you know me ?” she said. 
prospered.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Takeswood !” cried the surprised 
Anvers. “And is this your son? He is so scarred, 
I didn’t know him.” 

“T know you,” said the old woman, “You 
allus was a good one. No harm in you. The 
girl’s safe. She’s had no harm from us, only 
keeping of her. Her folks have her, All is up with 
us. I want you to bury us.” 

**Oh, come now,” said Horace, “I'll get you a 
doctor, I'll nurse you, I'll give you some money. 
You’ve been wrong, quite beastly wrong, in fact, 
but I’m no end sorry for you—come now !” 

“Thank you. You allus was a good one, and a 
soft one,” said the old woman, ‘‘ He’s gone! Yes, 
he is gone! See!” 

Horace looked down ; Takeswood was dead. 

“Tl be gone, too, in a little. What have I to 
stay for? No home, no kin, no friends, and no 
money—nothing! It’s all been wrong. You'll 
bury us before you go?” 

It was morning before this party left the adobe ; 
they had staid to bury the Takeswoods under a 
paloverde-tree, 

Slowly along, through the sunshine of that 
January day, rode Hilda and her rescuers towards 
Antelope Camp. The horses were tired, and no 
one pressed them. The miners, as they rode two 
and two, chatted with each other. There was now 
no dust; the country was green from the Winter 
rains ; quail, rabbits, birds of many kinds, filled 
the woods with life; the air was pure and crisp; 
all Nature seemed glad with Hilda that she had 
sscaped out of bondage. After the baron had 
learned from Hilda the details of the fate of her 
late captors, and had rehearsed the same to his 
companions, he became silent, as becomes a man 
working out a very great problem, Hilda finally 
grew weary; the broad sunshine made her dreamy 
and sleepy. She had risen long before day and 
been full of excitement. Unconsciously her eye- 
lids fell, and her pretty head drooped until it lay 
against the baron’s shoulder, The miners smiled 
as they saw her sleeping tranquilly ae an infant. 
One of them rode softly up to Von Helde and 
handed him a long red silk scarf from his own 
waist, 

“The young girl sleeps,” he said. 

Hilda did not waken when Von Helde flung the 
searf about her, and bound her slender form to 
his. He rode carefully, and finally they were in 
sight of Axel’s house. Then Von Helde drew up 
his horse. The shock of stopping awoke Hilda, 

“What ! have I been asleep ?” ° 

“Two or three hours, Poor child, you were 
tired! In that long house to the left lives your 
friend.” 

“Oh, Hertha! Hertha!” cried Hilda, pushing 
the hair from her face, and leaning forward as if 
to hasten the meeting with her friend. 

The baron lifted his sombrero to his companions. 

“Tl meet you all to-morrow. Dine with me, at 
twelve, at the hotel in camp.” 

Hilda waved her hand, 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you for coming for 
me! I can never pay you, only by being glad !” 

‘‘You can pay them all you like,” said the 
baron, in a low tone, as the six citizens of Ante- 
lope, raising their wide hats to Hilda, rode off. 
“You are the richest baroness in all Hanover.” 

“But who has got my money for me?” cried 
Hilda, 

“T have,” said the baron, wincing. 


**We ha’n’t 


cried | 


- 
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| ‘Then give them all you think is right—think | Hertha; he is not your Kenneth, and so you do 


large—and keep the rest. I don’t want any money; 
go home !” 


I only want to g 
The baron laughed. ‘Hold fast!” He struck 
spurs to his horse's flank, and it dashed up to the 
door of the adobe. The door was open for the 
fresh air and broad sunlight. Hertha, who was 
sitting by her father, sprang up as she saw the 
horse coming with its double burden. The baron 
leaped to the ground, and lifting Hilda from her 
seat, placed her in the arms of Hertha. The two 
| girls were locked together in a firm embrace, As 
the baron could not separate them, and felt it 
| only right that he should be rewarded for twenty- 


was in Hertha’s ear that he whispered: ‘* My 
} angel! You know what you promised about the 
man who brought you back Hilda !” 
| Hertha, at this whisper, flushed crimson, and let 
go of Hilda, 

Hilda stepped back a little to get a good look at 
Hertha. The baron took Hilda’s hand. 

‘* Hertha,” he said, ‘‘allow me to introduce to 
you my cousin, the Baroness von Helde in her 
own right. There are some little proofs to be 
gone through with, but I have the letters of 
Cramm and Takeswood; I have had the Von 
Helde locket, which 1 saw on her neck as a baby, 
described to me by Mr. Moray. I revognize her 
mother’s face ; Iadmit her to be my cousin, and 
the Baroness von Helde.” 

He put his arms around Hertha, and drew her 
close to him. He said: 

‘Hilda, my cousin, I present to you Hertha, 
my promised wife.” 

Whereupon these two girls rushed together 
again, and renewed their kissing and fondling, 
|} as if they had that instant met. Finally they 
paused for breath. The baron seized the oppor- 
| tunity. 
| ‘How is your father, Hertha ?” 

‘** He is conscious—the doctor has some hopes of 
him.” 

‘And Luisa ?” 

“She is very low.” 

‘‘Has your Miguel returned from Moray ?” 

Hilda flew to Hertha again. 

“Oh, Hertha! Kenneth—Kenneth !”’ 

“He is not far from here. A little over twenty 
miles, The boy has not come back. I cannot tell 
what has happened. Very likely Kenneth will 
come with him.” 

At this minute Francia with her baby rushed 
from the house, 

** Oh, sefiora, lovely, best—did they find you!” 

“It is your doing, Francia !"’ exclaimed Hilda, 
and she flew to Francia and the baby. 
| ‘T shall go now,” whispered the baron, ‘To- 
morrow I will come to talk with you, and to your 
father. I will explain my prospects, Hertha, I 
am a poor man.” 

‘*AmI not fortune enough to make you say, I 
am a rich man?’’— but it was needful to put an 
end to the baron’s replies. 

Hilda had supper and went to Hertha’s room to 
sleep. 

“T must be called if there is a word from Ken- 
neth,” she said, 

It was now six o’clock. 








| CHAPTER XIX.—HILDA’S CHOICE, 


T was twelve when Hilda was roused from a 

profound sleep by the sound of horses’ hoofs 
near her window. She rose. The voice of Hertha 
spoke out tersely. 

**Miguel! you young miscreant, where have 
you been? Gone over four days !” 

“Oh, blessed angels be my guard!” whined 
Miguel. ‘‘The beast has been lame—all manner 
of evil has befallen me—I am no better than a 
dead man !” 

“After a journey of twenty miles or so and 
back! What news do you bring?” said Hertha, 
indignantly. : 

“Santa Madre! I bring, at the peril of my 
life, a letter, all about Sefior Moray.” 

Hilda had been dressing quickly during this 
dialogue. Hertha seemed to take the letter from 
Miguel, and then entered the house. Hilda ran 
to her, and found her standing by the table in the 
principal room, reading a letter. She cried: 

‘What is it? Whatisit? Oh, dear Hertha, I 
know from your face that something is wrong ! 
What has happened to Kenneth?” 

Hertha looked at her sorrowfully, and seemed 
inclined to hide the letter. Hilda caught her 
hand, 

“T must, I will, see it.” She read: 


‘Dear Miss Axet: Your boy just arrived with 
the packet, It is indeed news from Miss Calvert, 
and tells us where she may be found. Lansing 
will start to her rescue in aboutan hour. Ken- 
neth cannot go, and I must stay and take care of 
him, The anxiety he bas felt for Miss Calvert has 
worn him out, arrived this week, and found 
him much altered ; in fact, he is now very ill. I 
have sent for a doctor, and shall do my best, but 
he needs more skilled nursing than I can give him. 
Could you bring Luisa over for a week? I am 
fearful that, unless something cheers him up and 
creates a reaction, he will die. Cue Lay.” 


“T am going to him,” said Hilda, in a firm 
voice, 

“Yes, dear. In the morning I will see if we 
can find some conveyance for you,” replied 
Hertha. 

“T am going this very hour.” 

“My darling, you are tired to death !” 

Tam not at all tired, I have slept five hours, 
Iam going.” 

“But, Hilda, there is no conveyance. 
cannot ride horseback.” 

*“‘Tcan. I have learned. I can ride barebacked, 
and I can jump ditches. I want a horse saddled 
at once. What have you in the stable?” 

‘Dearest Hilda, wait until morning. You can- 
not go alone, at night, on a strange road. Wait.” 

“And Kenneth may die! You are very wicked, 


You 





| 


four hours’ work, he hugged them both ; but it | 


| not think. He is dying, all for grief for me. He 


has no one to take care of him! 





| ing? I should die of waiting 
| before morning.” 


| Fury, and a young mustang that belongs to 
| Francia’s husband, who is sleeping out there.” 
‘Then I shall ride Fury. You ride her, and I 
will. Ican have your saddle. Francia’s husband 
must get the two horses ready, and go with me, 


and you are to sénd Francia along at daylight, on 





her burro.” 
| ‘Tcannot give the order !” 
‘vou will be going to your death, just as you 
are found !” 

‘*T will give the order myself!” cried Hilda, 
running out to the stable, waking Francia’s hus- 
band, and bidding him saddle the beasts at once, 


exclaimed Hertha ; 


The moon was just rising. 

“Tt will be quite safe,” said Hiida, coming back. 
“Sebastian is a good fellow, I can see, and I shall 
promise him good pay. 


and Luisa are. Send me some of your < 
too, by her, Hertha.” 

You little dear |!” langhed Hertha, in spite of 
herself. ‘You have grown to feel so grand and 
independent, that you think you can wear my 
clothes! You have not grown in size, if you have 
in courage! However, Francia shall find some- 
thing for you.” 

Hilda was preparing for her night ride. She 
did up her hair closely, put on a knit jacket of 
Hertha’s, and Hertha’s gauntlets, and drank a 
bowl of broth which Hertha heated on the coals of 
the hearth. 

‘This is a frightful risk !” cried Hertha, 

“Tt is nothing,” replied Hilda. ‘‘ What is a 
moonlight ride of a little over twenty miles? Se- 


slothes, 


| bastian will take a revolver; and Kenneth always 


told me that those people that haunt the roads 
seldom hit when they fire at one.” 

Sebastian came around with the horses. Fury 
looked fierce enough, but she had calmed down in 
temper after her long railroad journey. Hilda 
stroked Fury’s nose and gave her some lumps of 
sugar. Then she mounted. As soon as Fury felt 
some one in the saddle, she swayed first one way 
and then another, looked about with an evil eye, 
and began a delicate pawing with her toes ; evi- 
dently she was discussing the question of bucking. 
Hilda gave her more sugar. The moon shone on 
the group: Hilda on her spirited horse ; Sebastian 
behind her, holding his mustang hard; Hertha 
before the door, the silver light glittering on her 
fair crown of hair, and her loving, anxious face. 

‘*T find you but to lose you !” she cried to Hilda. 

** We will meet again soon. Geta better mes- 
senger than Miguel. Good-by, Hertha; I am 
going to my poor Kenneth !” 

The horses ghot away. Hertha watched them 
as they went, rapidly lessening shadows across the 
face of the country. 

‘* Fear not, sefiora,” said Francia, who had risen 
and stood behind her ; ‘‘ Sebastian is a very good 
man, and he knows well the roads ; they will be 
there in a little over two hours and a half, per- 
haps sooner. I will go on the burro to-morrow. 
Believe me, sefiora, she is right ; nothing will so 
cure the Caballero Moray as to see her face. He 
was like a man heart-broken or wild, last Summer, 
in Trinidado. You see, sefiora, if she is found 
only to lose him, it will be no comfort to her to be 
found. Those young lovers have had a strange 
amount of trouble, sefiora. I saw them the first 
day they met. Her father was carried by my 
home on a litter, and she sat at his head, shading 
him with a parasol. She looked so little and so 
frightened, sefiora ; and her life has all been ad- 
ventures ever since, If I could choose my fate, in- 
stead of letting the holy saints choose for me, I 
should desire, first of all, a quiet life ; and I shall, 
as soon as I am rich enough, give a wax candle to 
all the saints of my acquaintance, that they may 
grant a quiet life, without adventures, to my baby. 
Sefiora, it is now your turn to go to bed, and my 
turn to watch over the sick ones. I have looked 
in on them, They sleep.” 

Hertha went to the little room that Hilda had 
just deserted. She went to rest with two currents 
of thought flowing through her soul: the one sad 
and troubled for little Hilda wandering through 
the mesas in the lonely night; for her father 
struck down in his vigor; for Luisa drifting out 
of life. The other current of thought ran clear 
and bright, under the sunshine of hazpy love ; it 
was of the baron, Herr Richter, who loved her 
well, and claimed her for his wife. 

That stage and signal station, where, in the 
burning sun of May, Hilda had first known Ken- 
neth, was quiet, in the sharp coolness of the Jan- 
nary night. The corral was almost as still as the 
graveyards, northeast and southwest. The long 
adobe station, with its wooden additions, lay a 
dark mass against the rising mesa at its back. 
The lantern over the door had burned out, but 
lights shone from three windows in front—the 
two windows of the office, and the one window of 
Kenneth’s room. Hilda knew them well. She and 
Sebastian reined in their horses, and went gently. 
It was three o'clock. Sebastian dismounted, hung 
his bridle over the horn of the high Mexican sad- 
die, and lifted Hilda to the ground, Cramped and 
weary from riding in the cold, she held by Sebas- 
tian a moment or two, to straighten herself. Then 
she stole to the window of Kenneth’s room and 
peeped in. In nursing, Chelmy’s will was better 
than his skill ; he had not put down the curtains. 
Hilda saw on the table the light turned low, and 
its pale gleam falling over Kenneth’s face, which 
looked to her white as his pillows She stepped to 
the other window and took a view of the office, 
Chelmy had placed himself in the armchair by 
the instrument-table, where he could keep watch 
of Kenneth in the bedroom—but he had only re- 





cently come from a long journey, and he bad 


How can you be | 
so cold-blooded as to talk of my waiting till morn- | 
I must be there | 


‘“‘There is absolutely nothing in the stable but | 


trated to the brain of Kenneth; 
| Hilda! my littl 


Send Francia in the 
morning, and let her bring word how your father | 





, Cs : 
| five minutes—and you are, 








jAvaust 6, 1887. 
| watched all the previous night: Chelmy’s head 
lay on the table near his telegraph-key, and he was 
| in a profound: slumber. Hilda softly turned the 
latch of the door, and it swung open. She went 
to Chelmy and laid her head on his arm. 

‘*Mr. Chelmy! Mr. Chelmy !” 

Chelmy started up. He could hardly believe 
his eyes ; he was sure he dreamed, or saw a ghost, 
finding Hilda before him, alone, at that time of 
night. Moreover, she was paler than when he had 
seen her last ; surely it was a vision. 

“Mr. Chelmy, don’t you know me ? 
Calvert !” 

‘*Am IT awake? Where did you come from? Has 
Lansing found you ?” 

*You are awake, and here I am. I have not 
seen Mr. Lansing, but I read your letter to Her- 
tha, and Iam come to nurse Kenneth.” 

Her voice was soft, but its clear sweetness pene- 


Tam Hilda 


he cried out, 
Hilda !” 

Hilda turned from Chelmy. Kenneth was sitting 
up in his bed, his arms outstretched, the fire of 
fever in ‘his eyes: ‘‘ Hilda! Hilda !” 

‘Kenneth! I am here!” Hilda flew to him. 
She put her arm about his neck and pressed his 
head back to the pillow. She knelt beside his bed, 
and smoothed and caressed his face with her cool 
hands. 

** There, there, Kenneth—keep quiet, dear. It is 
I, your Hilda. I will never leave you again, Ken- 
neth. Ihave come to take care of you, dear boy. 
See now, I will be next best to your mother, and 
when you get well, we will go home.” 

Kenneth’s eyes closed—he grew tranquil at the 
sound of her voice. After a little, he looked up. 

‘“‘AmTITawake Hilda—are you really here ?” 

‘You are awake, and I am really here. Tell 
him so, Chelmy.” 

“You'll do bravely now, with such a famous 
nurse,” said Chelmy. 

‘* How did you get here, Hilda?” asked Kenneth, 

“‘Trode here on Fury. Hertha lent her to me, 
when we heard you were sick.” 

‘You rode on Fury! Now I am dreaming! 
Hilda on Fury !” 

“Tt is really so, Kenneth, Fury behaved bean- 
tifally. Ican ride Fury now, Kenneth, and I can 
jump a ditch.” 

“‘You’re a regular little brick, Hilda!’ cried 
Kenneth, ‘I always said you had plenty of pluck, 
if you’d only show it.” 

“Why, Kenneth Moray, you never!” retorted 
Hilda. ‘You must be wandering in your mind. 
You said Iwas the very worst coward you ever 
saw in your life, and that I couldn’t be brave if I 
tried,” 

‘So you were,” said Kenneth, ‘‘ but I'll take it 
all back !” 

‘*What’s said, is said, and you can’t take it 
back,” insisted Hilda. 

“Good gracious! have you two gone to quar- 
relling again ?” cried Chelmy. 

Hilda and Kenneth burst into a laugh. 

‘There! I said so,” shouted Chelmy, highly de- 
lighted. ‘‘That idiot of a doctor was here this 
evening, telling what a dangerous condition you 
were in, and I just said to him that if you could 
see Hilda Calvert you'd be as well as a prize ox in 
Your laugh sounded 
something like !” 

“Indeed, Mr. Chelmy, he’s horribly sick, and I 
am the very worst kind of a nurse to let him be 
exciting himself so at four o’clock in the morning. 
Such a bad nurse should be sent to state’s prison, 
Now, Kenneth, you must go to sleep. After break- 
fast, if you are very good and have slept a long 
while, 'll tell you all my history, since you lost 
me. I have not had as bad atime as I might. In 
fact, take it altogether, I got on pretty well. Now, 
see, Kenneth, take this medicine Mr. Chelmy is 
bringing you, and I will shake up your pillow, and 
take away the light, and you will sleep. Then ina 
few days you will be quite well, and I can write 
your mother about you, and we will quarrel all 
you please.” 

Hilda’s patient was obedient. His mind was in 
a state of delicious calm and satisfaction. Hilda 
was near him—no one should ever part them 
again. She was just the same bright little Hilda 
as before. She went back into the office with 
Chelmy, and in ten minutes Kenneth was in a 
tranquil sleep. 

‘What shall I do with 
asked Chelmy. 

“Let me have a blanket, and I will rest on the 
office-lounge. I hear Sebastian coming back 
from the corral ; he has put up his horses, His 
wife will be here, to stay with me, by noon to- 
morrow. Give Sebastian a cushion, and he will lie 
down and sleep on the hearth ; and you go to your 
room and sleep, Mr. Chelmy ; you look tired to 
death.” 

“T must take the morning observation first,” 
«said Chelmy. 

When the observation was taken and reported, 
Chelmy went to his room, and it was almost nine 
o’clock before any one stirred again at the office. 


(To be continued.) 


you, Miss Hilda?” 


CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI. 
SCENES IN AND ABOUT THE Historic Town. 


A“he the rising towns of the New South, 

Corinth takes a prominent position. Almost 
entirely destroyed during the late war, it has been 
rebuilt, and is prosperous beyond all expectations. 
It is comparatively a new town. In 1851, when the 
writer first came here, no railway had penetrated 
the almost primeval wilderness. There were very 
few inhabitants ; most of them were ignorant and 
uneducated. They dwelt in Arcadian simplicity, 
dressed in homespun clothing, cultivated a lit- 
tle cotton, corn and tobacco ; fished and hunted, 
drank spring water, and occasionally a little,good, 
old home-made peach-brandy, tempered with 
honey—for even at that early day the Arabic art 
was known to them. 

The seemingly illimitable forests—as yet almost 











untouched by the woodman's ax—waved in virgin 
glory over hill and valley. Game of every kind 
filled the woods; the streams were well stocked 
with many varieties of fish, and teemed with wild 
fowl. But a change came o'er the spirit of our 
dream. The lands were soon taken up ; immigra- 
tion came pouring in; railroads were surveyed 
and built, wide fields cleared, and where erst the 
horned buck bounded beside his Cinderella-footed 
mate through dim arcades under the shadowy 
branches, the iron steed swept through swiftly 
receding field and forest. The old county was 
then one of the largest in the State, and named in 
honor of a celebrated Indian chief Tishomingo. 
What memories of a free, wild life are awakened 
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! Some of the old earthworks still remain, al- 
though they have been leveled in many places. 


The battletield of Shiloh is eighteen miles north- | 
| 


by that name; of days of rapturous excitement | 


spent in the chase ; of mad gallops after hounds ! 
What echoes from the long-ago of the sharp crack 
of rifles and the deep boom of guns !—what sweet 
and unforgotten music of the pack in full ery! 

But all this is long since past, and we come 
down to the year 1856, when the Memphis and 
Charleston Railway was completed, and the town 
of Corinth laid out and a few buildings erected. 
Soon after the completion of the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad, the Mobile and Ohio was fin- 
ished, and the ‘‘ Cross City” was named, perhaps 
prophetically, Corinth —for “tempest rage and 
battle shock” have swept over it since then. 
From a small beginning the town rapidly settled 
up, and at the breaking out of the war there were 
about 2,800 inhabitants living within the incor- 
porated limits. Some substantial business houses 
had been built, and many neat and tasty private 
residences. A good brick hotel stood at the cross- 
ing of the railways, and on a hill beyond, com- 
manding a fine view of the town, a commodious 
and well-built female college. For a few years 
all went well. Then came the first breath of war. 
Corinth from its railway connections was a strate- 
gic point. Menaced in 1862 by Federal forces 
at Pittsburg Landing, Confederate troops more 
rapidly concentrated here, and going out, they met 
the enemy at Shiloh on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day twenty-five years ago. 

In October of the same year the town—in pos- 
session of the Union forces under General Rose- 
crans—was attacked by the Confederates under 
Generals Price and Van Dorn, who were repulsed. 
But why repeat the story? If there is any place 
within the boundaries of the Union that has a 
sadder history than Corinth, I know not where it 
is. The old redoubts which encompass the town 
are mute witnesses of the fearful conflict that 
once raged over them. On the green slopes 
beyond the earthworks those who hurled them- 
selves against them in vain lie scattered in name- 
less graves from one end to the other of that wide 
battlefield, long moldered into dust and perchance 
forgotten. 

Of all those who perished in that fierce assault, 
the grave of only one is known and marked. The 
rest have suffered the ‘‘ promiscuity of dust.” 
Colonel William P. Rogers, of the Texas Infantry, 
with five of his men mounted the redoubt at Fort 

Robinett, and fell with the Confederate flag in his 
hand. He is buried within ten yards of where he 
fell, and of him, as of the gallant Marceau, we may 
say: 

* His omen were two hosts, his friends and 

oes, 
And haply may the stranger wandering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit’s sweet repose.” 


No stone marks the spot where he fell ; a plain 
white picket fence incloses his grave. Yet no 
cause ever had a bolder champion than the dead 
soldier who sleeps there. 

After the battle the town was occupied alter- 
nately by the Federals and Confederates. Gradu- 
ally the houses were burned, or torn down, one by 
one—the College, the old Tishomingo Hotel, the 
stores and residences—until at the close of the war 
very few were left. The beautiful woodlands that 
once encompassed the town had been cut bare of 
timber. When the writer returned all was desola- 
tion. The place was almost deserted, and Ilium 
Suit seemed written against it. 

One by one the exiled citizens returned and re- 
sumed their accustomed avocations, and after a 
time things flowed back into their old channels. 
And now, after the lapse of two decades, a stranger 
passing here—unless he saw the old earthworks or 
the silent city of the dead—would never think that 
this town, so quiet and peaceful, had ever been 
‘*stormed with shot and shell.” 

I will not say that it has risen like a phenix 
from its ashes, vet it is being built rapidly ; prop- 
erty—real estate—is worth seventy-five per cent. 
more than it was twelve months ago. Many fine 
business and some elegant and tasty private 
residences have been erected, 
churches, a good brick public-school building, 
with three hundred 2 in daily attendance ; a 
free school for the colored people, a fine court- 
house, two cotton factory buildings, two flouring 
mills, four hotels, saw and planing mill; a machine 
company that makes a specialty of manufactur- 
ing steam -engines, boilers, saw mills and other 
machinery, employs seventy - five skilled me- 
chanics, the plant covering five acres of ground. 
There is also a large saddle and harness factory, 
and an extensive boot and shoe factory. Near the 
town there are two silk farms, where silkworms 
are successfully propagated, and a factory for 
reeling silk, with improved machinery operated by 
steam-power. There is also a large vineyard in 
the vicinity, where the grape is successfully grown, 
and from which several thousand gallons of wine 
are produced annually, 

The adjacent lands are productive, and every 
variety of crops richly reward the labor of the 
skillful farmer, Cotton, corn, wheat, barley, rye 
oats, potatoes, clover, and the different grasses, are 
grown. All varieties of fruit, grapes and berries 
do well. The country is unsurpassed in healthful- 
ness, a8 proven by the United States census reports 
from 1850 to 1880. Those in the Northern States 
who wish to escape the rigors of the long Winters 
can here find a genial climate, free from malaria 
and the debilitating effects of a too Southern resi- 
dence, good lands at reasonable rates, and are 
assured of a cordial welcome. Last year the 
cultivated acreage in this county was as follows: 


Acreage. Prodaction. 

Ona os ccexs - 21,200 7,850 bales 
er 14,000 290,000 bush. 
WN dks cae ceca 5,000 65,000 bush 
Grasses............- 2,000 3,500 tons 
Live Stock. Total In Connty. 
HIOPGGS « secccccces .8,500 
Mules . 1,500 
CORR ea.  cesncds . 6,700 
Sheep sila “a arusigle ha aa oa . 8.500 
WE i cdbaka si cadhondhendesnaksiacscn 6,000 


Of the houses which stood through the war, the 
one where General Albert Sydney Johnston's body 
lay in state after the battle of Shiloh is still pointed 
out to the stranger, as are those used as headquar- 
ters by Generals Grant, Sherman, Halleck, Dodge, 
Hood, Beauregard, Bragg, and cthers, 


We have ten | 








east of Corinth, and all the Federal dead who fell 
at that battle are buried in a beautiful national 
cemetery at Pittsburg Landing. 

The United States Cemetery here is located half 


a mile east of town, in sight of the Memphis and | 


Charleston Railway. It contains twenty-five acres, 


The ground rises in a gentle slope from the south 


gate northward toa high point at the flagstaff, 
then breaks off in a steeper descent towards the 
outer wall. It has two entrance-gates, south and 
north. A wide drive—white-graveled, and flanked 
on either hand with a row of trees, cedars, maples 
and elms--cuts the grounds into two equal parts. 
Crowning the highest point in the cemetery is a 
circle surrounded by a wide drive and ringed with 
evergreens, In the centre the flagstaff is planted, 
from which the Stars and Stripes float above the 
graves of those who died defending it. Two 
heavy siege-guns, with their breech-ends set in 
blocks of solid granite, point to the sky on either 
side of the circle, thirty yards away. Walks, 
straight and serpentine, diverge in various direc- 


tions, and give access to all parts of the cemetery. | 


Trees of many varieties, singly and in groups, 


adorn the grounds, and a carpet of greenest grass, | 


smooth-mown and as soft as a Persian rug, covers 
the earth beneath the trees. Flowering shrubs 
bloom in rich profusion all around; and in the 
Spring the air is redolent of perfume, and the 
ear is charmed with the songs of the mocking- 
bird, oriole and thrush. Rustic seats are scat- 
tered about under the verdant branches, and near 
the front gate stands a pretty white pavilion. A 
tasty lodge, similar to the one at Pittsburg Land- 
ing, occupies the southeast corner of the inclos- 
ure. 
cut bois darc hedge inside, surrounds the grounds. 
The cemetery is laid out in sections for the 
several States. On one of the guns is a bronze 
shield, with’ the coat-of-arms of the United States 
thereon, and in raised letters this inscription : 


CORINTH CEMETERY. 
EsTABLISHED 1866. 


je Ee eer 
Known 
Unknown 


At the head of each known grave stands a neat 
white marble headstone, with the name and State 
of the dead soldier who sleeps below carved 
thereon. These stones stand about two feet above 
the ground, are arched on top, eighteen inches 
wide, by eight inches thick. Over the graves of 
the unknown dead, a simple block of marble 1s 
placed, a foot high and eight inches wide, with 
the number on top. Stone columns six feet high, 
surmounted with a round shot or shell, mark off 
the cemetery in sections of States. 

Here, in this silent ‘‘ bivouac of the dead,” rest 
until the last reveille the known and unknown, 


“The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past.” 























The following shows the number from each 
State buried here : 
2 
& 

UW. &, Avmy....... 16 
pee eres | 34 4 38 
OSS ee eee 75) 406; 4 410 
pO eo 5 166 
ae 25) 192 4 196 
NS SP OT CTT, a 5 2B 
Kentucky ............. --| 18 Gj... 34 
pO ere 13) 143 1) 144 
Minnesota ............--| 5 & 1) 39 
eS eee 6 119 
New Jersey.............+| 8 4 1) 5 
a ee ee ae eee 
| SCTE SP Sr 35) 257 5} 262 
Pennsylvania .. .......-| 1 ARS! 3 
ais a:6c, ance ees 10; 43) 1 44 
. ae .| 14, 89 4 93 
U. 8S. Colored Troops....| 5 18) 287 305 
Miscellaneous.......... | 2 221) 3,564) 3,785 
1275 | 1,798, 3,890, 5,688 

Buried Since... .......000eheoee Te ee 28 
Grand ie Ss Se oo +1 5,716 








Four miles east of Corinth is the battlefield of 
Farmington. A pretty village once stood here, 
but there is left of it now not a trace or vestige 
save a few crumbling headstones which show the 
site of the old graveyard. It was swept from the 
face of the earth by the breath of war ; and riding 
over the wild fields to-day, with the grass growing 
green and fresh, and the sweet south wind laden 
with the perfume of the crab-apple blooms as 
well as the clustering flowers of the wild azalia, I 
could not realize that, one Spring day as bright 
and fair as this, two hostile armies, armed with 
all the deadly belongings of war, met here in mor- 
tal combat. Few traces of the fight remain. On 
the edge of the fields the old redoubts still stand ; 
and on the sunny slopes of the quiet hills, on the 
banks of the forest brook, and in the old orchard, 
one may still find the graves where the nameless 
dead are sleeping. There is nothing else left to 
tell of the carnage of that dreadful day. 

Raw ines Youna,. 

CorinTH, Miss., June, 1887. 








THE WONDERFUL STEAM-YACHT 
“NOW THEN,” 


Tue Fastest STEAM CRAFT OF HER DIMENSIONS | 


IN THE WORLD. 


v= NORMAN L. MUNRO’S new steam-yacht 
di Now Then,” of which we give an excellent 
illustration, is undoubtedly the fastest steam-yacht 
now afloat in American waters. She is feet 
over all, 81 feet on water -line, 10 feet beant 
about 8 feet deep, and draws 3 feet 8 inches of 
water. She has a flush deck of mahogany, with 
trimmings of the same wood. She is schooner 
rigged, has a low pilot-house and a brass smoke- 
stack. Her bow is extremely long, sharp as a 
knife, and terminates in a long clipper overhang. 
Her stern is her most peculiar feature. It runs 
outward aft from the deck just like the bow of a 


ram, and the propeller is under the projecting | 


part. This projection is designed to prevent a 
deep immersion of the stern in running at a high 
rate of speed, and it works like a charm. The 
engines are of the triple expansion type, and the 
boilers can bear a pressure of 255 pounds, 
is a comfortable cabin aft, and the yacht is fitted 
for extended cruising. 


A good substantial brick wall, with a square- | 


| blind designer Herreshoff, and was built for Mr. 
Munro by the Herreshoff Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Bristol, R. I. The same builders, it will 
be remembered, built the S/i/etto and the Henri- 
etta, the two fastest steam-yachts afloat until the 
advent of the Now Then. The Now Then’s initial 
| trip was made on July 12th last, leaving Newport 
at 11:22 a. M., and arriving at Twenty-fourth 
| Street, New York city, at 6:26 p. m., making the dis- 
tance, about 170 miles, in the unprecedented time 
| of seven hours and four minutes, or at the rate of 
over 24 miles an hour. This is the fastest time 
| ever made in American waters by any steamer. 
The distance between New London and Larch- 
mont was covered in four hours and nine minutes, 
being thirty minutes faster than Mr. Jay Gould's 
monster yacht, the Afalanta, over the same course. 
The following table will show the time between 
points : 
Left Newport 
Point Judith : 
WO Tobe eW dys cecccgs se 
New London. 
New Haven.. 
Stratford Shoal 
Eaton’s Neck 
RID 4's) ohvienbhoek deigeane es 
Twenty-fourth Street, N. Y. city. 6:26 









5:3614 Pp 
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' 
SPM. 
} 
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I 
61 
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The next day the Now Then made the run 
from the Battery to Sandy Hook, 21 miles, beating 
the big steamboat Sf. Johns 4 miles. 
is the fastest steamer on the bay, and for years 


The latter | 


| 


| made by C, F, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue internal revenue « 
fiscal year were $118,835, 


-ollections for the past 
757. 

Tue cost of the recent coke strike to the men 
and operators is estimated at $2,000,000. 


An anti-Prohibition barbecue at Fort Worth, 
Tex., last week, was attended by 30,000 people. 


Ir is stated that the whole German infantry 
force will be armed with repeaters by October. 
A succEssFUL attempt to make a photograph of 
a sunrise from the summit of Pike’s Peak has been 
Snyder, a member of the Signal 


| Corps. 


had standing a challenge of a pennant to any | 
steamer, of whatever size, even the great trans- | 


across the bay. The St. Johns invariably got the 
better of her competitor, until, last season, the 
little Henrietta, then owned by Mr. Munro, ran 
away from her and duly received the pennant. 


of all yachtman turned in surprise towards the 
| little 46-foot marvel, wondering what she would 
do next. What she did do was to show her stern 
to all the big steam-yachts of the American Yacht 
Club over the New London Course, and then Mr. 
Munro issued his famous challenge to Mr. Jay 
Gould to race the pygmy Henrietta against the 
giant Alfalanta for 100,000, the winner to give 
the proceeds tothe poor of the City of New York. 
Unfortunately for the intended beneficiaries, Mr. 
Gould saw fit to decline the challenge on the 
ground, as he stated, that the Atalanta was “only 
a pleasure craft.” 
in the papers, Mr. Munro offered to give any 


atlantic ships, which could beat her in a race | 


When the Henrietta achieved this feat, the eyes | 


One of the big redwood-trees of California fur- 
nished 24,000 feet of lumber for Pullman car 
interiors, 

Tue exports from the United States, last year, 
amounted to $716,704,904, being $24,445,153 in 
excess of the imports. 


New York Harpor will be vastly improved by 
the removal of the bar at Sandy Hook. The work 
will be begun next month. 


A SYNDICATE Of capitalists propose to buy the 
jaltimore and Ohio Telegraph Lines and place 
them in charge of the employés, 


THE French Government has decided to com- 
plete the great works on the Seine at Havre, upon 
which it is proposed to spend 125,000,000 francs, 

A new half-penny evening paper, Liberal Home 
Rule in politics, is to be established in London as 
a Gladstonian organ. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
will be the editor. 

THE so-called American party, which demands 


| that immigration shall be placed under limitations, 





| the Egyptian question. 
In a recent interview published | 


American steam craft afloat ten miles’ start over | 


the American Yacht Club’s Course at any time for 
the sake of inducing any owner to race his vessel 
against the Now Then. He did not intend to 


issue a challenge to Mr. Gould, as in his opinion | 


the Herreshoff wonders, the Henrietta and the | 


Stiletto, were the only rivals of the Now Then. 
Secretary of the Navy Whitney will do well to 

take note of the performance of the Now Then. 

New York publishers may give him some valuable 

a if he ever thinks of building a fast torpedo- 
at. 


THE CRIMES ACT, 


Tue Coercion Act has already been put in ope- 
ration in Ireland, all the counties having been 
proclaimed. It is not probable, however, that the 
suppression of the National League will be at once 
attempted, the Government proposing only to deal 
for the present with obstructions of the police, 
unlawful assemblies and rioting. As an indica- 
tion of the manner in which the Government's 
proclamation of the Irish counties is received, it 
is stated that when the placards announcing the 
proclamation were posted in Limerick, the Corpo- 
ration of that city met and unanimously passed 
resolutions declaring the proclamation to be an at- 
tack upon the rights of free speech and political 
organization, and as such deserving of public con- 
demnation. 

The Orangemen are astonished at the procla- 
mation of the whole of Ireland and are making all 
sorts of indignant protests against the Govern- 
ment’s action. The inclusion of Ulster was not 
thought of by the residents of that province, and 
it is clear that the Government originally had 
no intention of bringing that region within the 
scope of its proscription. Had it been understood 
at the outset that Ulster would be treated the 
same as the rest of Ireland in the enforcement of 
the Act, it is doubtful whether any of the Tory Or- 
ange members would have voted for the measure. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A NEw Russian een, ten times as powerful 
as gunpowder, is called “ silitwor.” 


A SHOEMAKER in Bingen has invented a water- 
velocipede, with which he has made successful 
trial trips. 

Tue carpet moth may be ~ at bay by wash- 
ing the floors in strong salt and water and by oc- 





casionally sprinkling the carpet with salt before 
sweeping. 

Two youne electricians of Munich, named Mes- 
tern and Helidobler, have invented a sort of tele- 
phone which fixes the spoken word on a chemically 
prepared sheet of paper. 


AN apparatus of iron and glass in which a pres- 
sure of 1,000 atmospheres can be developed for the 
purpose of studying the influence of great pressure 
on animal life has been exhibited to biologists in 
France. With it deep-sea animals can be observed 
under their natural compression. 


A NEw material, termed celluvert, is now made 
by passing ng or any fibrous form of cellulose, 
through a bath of nitric acid ; the glutinous sur- 
faces so produced are then pressed together and 
washed, when they form a very tough and hard 
substance, useful in the industrial arts, 


Ir almost seems as though good serviceable 
ag can be made from every kind of vegetable 
bre. Grasses and woods of all sorts, and even 
peat, have been brought into requisition, while 
one of the latest introductions is crushed bamboo, 
which has been used with very satisfactory results, 


A Frencn paper describes the “ autographo- 
meter,” an apparatus intended to record the topo- 
graphy of roads by an automatic apparatus, which 
is set in operation by the movement over the road 
to be examined by a small carriage containing the 
apparatus, and it is controlled in such a way by 





There | 


the movement of the car as to register all varieties 
| of level and changes in directions, The mechan- 
ism employed is quite simple. The wheels of the 
| carriage set in motion drums on which are wound 
strips of paper, and on these strips the record is 


The Now Then was designed by the famous ! made, 





and that the naturalization laws shall be repealed, 
is rapidly growing in some parts of the West. 


Ir is said that the Pope’s representative in Ire- 
land has made a preliminary report, which is 
highly laudatory of the Irish people, and calcu- 
lated to deepen the sympathy of the Pope with the 
cause of Home Rule. j 


Tue Porte has decided to reopen the negotia- 
tions with England direct for the settlement of 
The object of the Porte 
is that the negotiations shall proceed without the 
other Powers being consulted. 


Tue Missouri Pacific Railway is said to have 
been swindled to the amount of $1,000,000 by con- 
tractors who have furntshed it with ties during 
the last three years. Other roads are said to 
have suffered in the same way. 


‘A MonTREAL special says that ninety-six per 
cent. of the foundlings of that city perish. The 
children are left at the Gray Nunnery, and from 
there “‘ farmed out” to poor people in the city and 
suburbs, who are paid ten cents a day per head to 
care for them, but who neglect them and allow 
them to die of heat and disease, 


Tue Gloucester fishing-schooner Annie W. 
Hodgdon was seized by the Canadian authorities 
at Shelburne, last week, for customs violations, 
and subjected toa fine of $400. The seines and 
seine-boats of two other fishing-vessels, the Col- 
onel Jonas H. French and Argonaut, were seized 
off Prince Edward’s Island, within the ile 
limit. 

In Springfield, Mo., the other day, a wife insti- 
tuted aig mses for divorce, and within half an 
hour the Court heard the the testimony, granted a 
decree, decided that the plaintiff should receive 
240,000 and the family homestead, and the whole 
affair was closed by the payment of the money and 
} es = of the deeds for the property awarded 

e wife. 


Tue financial failure of the National Opera 
Company appears to have been complete. The 
sum of $60,000 is due to 280 singers and dancers, 
who are striving in vain to obtain their money, 
and many of whom are actually suffering for want 
of it. The misfortunes of the company are attri- 
buted to “reckless extravagance on the part of 
the directors.” 


Ir is said that there are over 300,000 children, 
between one and twelve years of age, who are in- 
sured in four ‘ baby-life insurance” companies in 
the United States. They are mostly the children 
of workingmen, and the insurance is usually car- 
ried to defray funeral expenses in case of death. 
A baby cannot be insured until it attains the age 
of at least one year. The premium is paid, asa 
rule, weekly, and is five cents a week in all cases. 


A Bompay dispatch says that 5,000 Russians 
have arrived in the Province of Karategin, a part of 
Eastern Bokhara, and have been quartered in the 
cantonments. This movement marks a very con- 
siderable advance towards the south by the Rus- 
sian forces, who have now fairly taken their stand 
just north of the Pamir, the loftiest plateau in the 
world, which, with the western spurs of the Him- 
alayas, separates Central Asia from the Indian 
peninsula. 


Tue Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
another important decision. It holds that rail- 
roads cannot make concessions in freight rates to 
shippers of large quantities. It has also decided 
that common carriers may continue to issue mile- 
age tickets so long as they are sold at just and 
reasonable rates, but that they must be sold to all 
persons at the same rates. Drummers “are not 
privileged to ride over railroads at lower rates 
than are paid by other persons.” 


Ir appears that the conclave of twelve American 
Bishops asked by the Vatican for a decision as to 
the advisability of the Roman Catholic Church in- 
terfering with the Knights of Labor voted ten to 
two against intervention, The technical decision 
reached was that ‘There is no occasion for the 
Church to make a special deliverance regarding 
the Knights of Labor.” The Congregation at 
Rome, after examining the question, arrived at the 
same decision, and the Secretary of the Congre- 
gation communicated this resolution to Cardinal 
Gibbons, of Baltimore, 


MoGarictz, one of the big Chicago “ boodlers,” 
has imitated the example of Tweed and escaped 
from the sheriff. He was convicted and sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment, and was in custody 
of the sheriff awaiting the result of a motion fora 
new trial. It appears now that his imprisonment 
was merely nominal, and that he was allowed to 
visit his family regularly; and it was on one of 
these visits that he succeeded in making his 
escape. He was at one time Chief of Police, and 
had held other important offices, including the 
Wardenship of the County Hospital. It was in 
this position that, in connection with a favored 
“tring,” he robbed the county right and left, and 
got himself into the grip of the law, 
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COLONEL CHARLES CHAILLE-LONG. 


NOLONEL CHARLES CHAILLE-LONG, of New York, whom 
President Cleveland last week appointed to be Secretary of 
Legation and Consul-general at Corea, is well known to the public 
as a soldier, traveler and writer, and has been a frequent contri- 
butor to the publications of Frank Leslie’s House. He was born 
in Princess Anne, Somerset County, Md., on the 2d of July, 1842. 
Ife is directly descended from the Huguenot family Chaillé, of La 
Rochelle and Poitiers, in France. He was educated with a view of 
entering the legal profession, but in 1862 enlisted in the Union 
Army as a private soldier, and after serving with credit, was ap- 
pointed a Lieutenant-colonel in the Egyptian Army in the Autumn 
of 1869, mainly through the influence of the Hon. Montgomery 
Blair. In March of the following year he joined Generals Mott, 
Loring and Sibley in Cairo, and was first assigned to duty as Pro- 
fessor of French in the Military Academy at Abbasieh, and several 
months later as Chief of Staff to the General-in-chief of the Army, 
Ratib Pasha. After serving in that and other capacities, he was, 
on the 20th of February, 1874, assigned to duty as Chief of Staff to 
General Charles George Gordon, then Lieutenant-colonel of Royal 
Engineers of the British Army, appointed by the Khédive as the 
Governor-general of the Equatorial Provinces of Egypt. On the 
24th of April he set out to the equator on a secret diplomatic and 
geographical mission, inspired by Ismail the Khédive, who was anx- 
ious to annex the country of Uganda to Egypt, and at the same 
time solve the problem of the Nile sources, The American-Egypt- 
ian officer was accompanied on his venturesome expedition by only 
two soldiers and his servants. The route of 500 miles south was 
teeming with hostile savages, who had driven the military expedi- 
tion of Sir Samuel Baker, a few months before, out of the country. 
In the face of this and other difficulties, Chaillé - Long reached 
the capital of Uganda on the 20th of June, 1874. His arrival was 
signalized by the sacrifice of thirty human beings, he being the 
only white man, save Captain Speke, who had ever visited Uganda. 
Chaillé-Long secured a treaty by which King M’Tsé acknowledged 
himself a vassal to Egypt. 
After visiting the Lake Victoria, Chaillé-Long turned northward 
to trace the unknown part of the Nile which still left the question 
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of that river's sources in doubt. General Gordon says in his report : 
‘*Colonel Long, of the Egyptian Staff, passed down the Victoria 
Nile from Nyamyongo, where Speke was stopped, to M’rooli, thus at 
the risk of his life settling the question, before unsolved, of the 
identity of the river above Urondogani with that below M’rooli. 
He also discovered a lake midway between these places, which was 
called Lake Ibrahim. Those who care to study the successive steps 
which built up the map of the course of the Nile will know that to 
Speke is due the discovery of one portion, to Baker that of another, 
and to Colonel Long that of another and of the lake alluded to.” 

Tor his feats of arms and the success of his mission, Colonel 
Chaillé- Long and his companions were mentioned in General 
Orders (No, 18), which were read to the army at all the posts, 
Chaillé-Long was promoted to the full rank of Colonel and Bey, 
and decorated with the Cross of the Commander of the Medjidieh. 

In January, 1875, Colonel Chaillé-Long fitted out and led an 
expedition southwestward of the Nile into the Niam-Niam country, 
subjected it to the authority of the Egyptian Government, and 
dispersed the slave-trading bands which he found there. He 
brought back with him large quantities of ivory and many speci- 
mens of the hardy, warlike people of the interior, whom he in- 
corp rated into the Egyptian Army. He discovered and brought 
back with him a Tiki-Tiki or Akka woman, belonging to the dwarf 
and west of the Nile and south of the fifth parallel, 
and his alded greatly to the knowledge of the anthropology of 
those regions. On his return, in March, 1875, Chaillé-Long was 
ordercd by Gereral Gordon to proceed to Cairo, and with secret 
orders from the Khedive he organized an expedition ostensibly to 
open an equatorial road from the Indian Ocean along the Juba 
River to the Central African lakes. The expedition sailed from 
Suez on the 19th of September, 1875, took possession of the coast 
and several fortified towns extending from the Socotras to Kis- 
mayu, south of the equator, 2nd occupied a fortified camp on the 
Juba River. On the capture of Kismayu, Chaillé-Long found 450 
slaves held in bondage by the slave-trading governor of that place, 
and these were forthwith emancipated. The expedition returned 
to Egypt in April, 1876. 

On the 1st of September, 1877, Colenel Chaillé-Long resigned 
his commission in the Egyptian Army, on account of persistent 
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THE WONDERFUL STEAM-YACHT ‘‘ NOW THEN,’’ OWNED BY 
SEE PAGE 407, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. -— ‘‘ BOFFIN’S BOWER,’’ THE FAMOUS BOSTON CHARITY, FOUNDED BY MISS JENNIE COLLINS. 
FROM A SKETOH BY A STAFF ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 403. 


THE LATE MISS JENNIE COLLINS, 
FROM A PHOTO, 
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jungle fevers, and returned to New York, where 
he studied law at Columbia College, occupying in 
the meanwhile the post of Chief Clerk in the 
Criminal Courts of this city. Having been gradu- 
ated and admitted to practice, he returned, on the 
3ist of December, 1881, to Egypt, to practice be- 
fore the International Courts, a knowledge of the 
Arabic and French specially fitting him for the 
work, It was while engaged in his new profes- 
sion that the insurrection of Arabi culminated in 
the terrible massacre at Alexandria of the 11th of 
June, 1882. The Consular officials leaving the 
city, Colonel Chaillé-Long accepted the post of 
danger at the request of the American colonies of 
Alexandria and Cairo and of the United States 
Government. During the reign of terror and dis- 
aster which followed he remained at his st, 
rendering aid to the affrighted refugees, hundreds 


of whom were placed in safety by him on board of | 


the American ships in the harbor. 


The Khédive conferred upon Colonel Chaillé- | 


Long, in recognition of his services, the Cross of 


the Commander of the Osmanieh. The State De- ° 


artment of the United States, in a letter dated 
Vashington, September 8th, 1882, accepting the 
resignation of Chaillé-Long, expressed its high 
appreciation and approval of his “‘ valuable and 
humane services rendered in the interests of hu- 
manity.” 

Colonel Chaillé-Long removed to Paris in 1882, 
and founded there an office for the practice of 
International Law. He has published an interest- 
ing book of travel, and a volume entitled, ‘“ The 


Three Prophets—Gordon, the Mahdi and Arabi | 
Pasha.” Chaillé-Long has contributed extensively | 


to journals and reviews, both in America and 
France, on political and scientific subjects, mainly 
pertaining to Egypt and Africa. Wa. H. Barzov 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 

‘oy all the many railways which penetrate or 

cross over the Rocky Mountains, none give 
so good an idea of the majesty of these uplifted 
masses of land as does the Canadian Pacific, This 
road passes from Eastern Canada—its headquar- 
ters being at Montreal—through the forests of the 
Ottawa Valley and northward of Lake Superior to 
the plains of Manitoba; these plains are then 
traversed for almost 1,000 miles before the Rocky 
Mountains come into view. 

The exit of the powerful Bow River, which 
rises in the innermost range, and pursues a devi- 
ous way out through the foothills, gave the engin- 
eers an opportunity to build the line along its 
bank into the very heart of the mountains. Per- 
haps nowhere in the whole 600 miles of mountains 
crossed before the Pacific Coast is reached will 
more charming views present themselves than 
this approach affords, The subsidiary ranges 
flanking the main line of the Rocky Mountains in 
this part are uptilted masses of stratified rocks, 
presenting almost vertical cliffs to the plains. 
These cliffs have been broken down by the vicis- 
situdes of untold ages into a great variety of pic- 
turesque shapes, and they tower rank behind rank, 
pinnacle overlooking pinnacle, with a brilliance 
of color and in a strangely sculptured variety of 
forms that unite to make them glorious beyond 
anything else on the continent. The snow which 
covers their crests in lines and patches all along 
their ledges has been visible from far out on the 
plains, and now seems doubly white and interest- 
ing in contrast with the dark forests or grassy 
knolls that hide their bases ; but presently a way 
opens through a gigantic avenue of mountains, by 
which the railway is enabled to climb into the Kick- 
ing Horse Pass, and surmount the very crest of the 
range. Here the snow is close at hand, and in- 
stead of fringes, sky-touching pyramids or wast- 
ing patches here and there, such as are seen below, 
the traveler gazes upon snowfields of unlimited 
extent, studded with sharp peaks and lines of 
cloud-swept crags, where the eagle and the mount- 
ain sheep are the only explorers, In the gorges 
between those pathless sunimits lie massive gla- 
ciers—rivers of ice greater in breadth than an 
in Switzerland, and of unmeasured depth ; an 
when the sunlight falls in the right direction, the 
bright blue or green of their broken faces is 
plainly perceptible, and even the great crevasse 
chasms that open here and there across their 
wrinkled surfaces. 

This is the sort of scenery that confronts one 
during the thrilling descent of the range along 
the Cation of the Kicking Horse on the western 
side; and the illustration which accompanies 
this article, showing Mount Stephen near the 
summit of the Rockies, is but a sample of scores 
of constantly recurring scenes. 

There are persons, nevertheless, who think that 
better even than the Rockies is the grand Selkirk 
Range, which lies next westward of the Rocky 
Mountains. To reach this, the railway crosses the 
Columbia River, and with many a turn and nar- 
row avoidance of some abyss on the one side or 
overhanging crag on the other, forces its way up- 
ward into the depression called Roger’s Pass. 

Here the traveler finds himself in the centre of 
a great circle of splintered and snowy peaks, rising 
more than a mile above his head, and fairly stud- 
ded with glaciers, Many of these glaciers are 
accessible by hard climbing, but one, fortunately 
the greatast of them, ia approached so near by the 
track, that twenty minutes of brisk walking will 
take one = it. Moreover, the company has 
placed at this point an excellent hotel, so that 
every opportunity is afforded to the tourist to ex- 
plore to his satisfaction an icefield many times 


as large as any in Europe, and encircled by peaks | 
that equal in majesty and remoteness those of | 


Mount Blanc or the summits of the Tyrol. 


} 
It is a wonderful ride of seventy-five miles down 


of the Selkirks to the second 
crossing of the Columbia ; and after that, a third 
snowy range has to be crossed, full of scenery, 
quite different from any that has been passed 
before. 
along the interior lakes of British Columbia and 
in the cafions of the Thompson River, and 
then several hours of a most thrilling experience, 
as the train winds its way across the Frazer River, 
between cliffs that spring from the water's edge 
to the height of thousands of feet on either side. 

It would, perleee be wrong to say of any one 
single view that it is better or worse than some 
other picture in the high mountains elsewhere ; 
but it is certainly safe to assert that the combined 
pictures of mountain scenery offered to the pass- 
enger on the Canadian Pacific are such as he 
can get from no other railway journey on the 
continent. 


the westward slo 


GLADSTONE’S PRESENT APPEARANCE. 


A CABLE dispatch to the New York World says of 
the present appearance of the “ grand old man”: 
** When I saw Mr, Gladstone he stood in a strong 
light. His face, which looks pale under the glare 


After that again, comes an all-day’s ride | 


amp 
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t of the gas in the House of Commons, showed an | detter as fast as could reasonably be expected ; is up 


undercurrent of color. His cheeks were slightly 
pink. He appeared robust and full of vitality. 
He is of medium haght. His shoulders are 
slightly rounded. His heua is large. His fore- 
head is high, full and on\y slightly wrinkled. His 
gray hair is very thin, but yet there is enough to 
bring over the top and to conceal in a measure his 
baldness, His eyebrows are very pronounced, 
His eyes are deep, dark black. His nose is a 
fierce, prominent Roman one, 


all day generally, and is able to get around quite 


| lively; appetite good, Did not get the beef extract, 
| as you advised, but killed a fat heifer, and ample 


His mouth is large, | 


thin-lipped and drawn down at the corners, par- | 


} allel with the deep lines upon each side of his 
nose. The lower part of his face is very square 
and positive. His closely shaved beard made a 
blue tint upon the lower part of his face. His 
voice is very clear, musical and deep. He speaks 

} without the slightest hesitation or affectation of 

the average English orator, and without any dis- 

tinctive English accent. He held his silk hat in 
his hand and leaned slightly on a black stick as 

, he talked.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomeEsTIC. 


Tuer Massachusetts Republican State Convention 
will be held at Boston, September 28th. 


SEVERAL days were occupied last week in the 
argument for a stay of proceedings in the case of 
Jacob Sharp before Judge Potter in the New York 
Court of Oyer and Terminer. The Court will not 
reach a decision for several weeks, 





Tue platform adopted by the Ohio Republican 
State Convention makes a powerful declaration 
against unrestrained immigration of Anarchists, 

; Communists, polygamists, fugitives from justice, 
dependent paupers, and ** contract labor in every 
form, under any name or guise, and all others w!): 
seek our shores, not to become a part of our civil- 
ization and citizcnship, who acknowledge no al- 
logianco to our laws, no sympathy with our aims 
and institutions, but who come among us to make 
war upon society, to diminish the dignity and re- 
wards of American workingmen and degrade our 
labor to their level.” 


ForEIGN. 


—_ 


( Sr1anor Depretis, the Italian Premier, is dead. 


GRASSHOPPERS are playing havoc with the crops 
in Belgium. 

Tr is said that Prince Ferdinand has decided to 
go to Bulgaria at an early date. 


Pursuant to the new Spirit Monopoly Law, the 
for the whole country for one year’s consumption. 


Rev. JoserH Parker, of the City Temple, Lon- 
don, is en route to New York, for the purpose of 
delivering a memorial eulogy of -the fate Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


GENERAL BovuLanceR, considering himself in- 
sulted by a recent speech of M. Ferry, in which 
reference was made to the ‘noisy, uproarious, 
empty patriot, now favored in certain circles,” 
| and ‘*the god of the music halls,” has challenged 
the ex-Premier to fight a duel. 





NEW BOOKS. 


‘*EnvrronmMENT : A Story oF MopErn Soctrery.” 
By Florine Thayer McCray. 8vo, pp. 404. 
New York and London : Funx & WaGNALLS. 


This may be called a Summer novel, inasmuch 
as it is likely to be read most appreciatively in the 
mood induced by what its placid course resembles 
—a pleasant day in August, with both sunshine 
and clouds, but no exaggerated intensity of either. 
It introduces a sufficiently varied and entertaining 
menagerie of social types, who are combined and 
| contrasted in a number of ingeniously arranged 
| emotional crises, which they finally weather safely, 
| to come out smiling at the end of the book. Their 
“environment” is chiefly Philadelphia and New 
| York ; but the local coloring is lavished upon the 

figures rather than upon the places in which they 
| are supposed to live, move and have their evanes- 
| cent being. Some of the characters, especially 
| the hero and heroine of the story, are finely por- 
| trayed, and the love-passages of the book have 





just enough of human nature in them to awaken, 
without repelling, the interest and sympathy of 
the reader, - 
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Most says ‘‘ the anarchist will make his mark.” 
Certainly, when he rubs up against anything— 
Texas Siftings. 

“I'nt be in when I’m out,” was the somewhat 
paradoxical utterance of the sick man as his friend 
closed a visit to his bedside.— Boston Transcript. 


Purtt. (to music-teacher)—“ Here is a note with a 
‘vy’ over it: what do you callit?’ Teacher (absent- 
mindedly)—*' A five-dollar note.”’-- Boston Beacon. 


Domestic—** What will I get for breakfast? There 
isn’t a bit of bread in the house.” Mrs. Youngwife 

“Dear! dear! That is too bad. I suppose you 
had better have toast.'’— Boston Beacon, 


ContrinuTtor—*“ Here is a manuscript I wish to 
submit.” Zditor (waving his hand)—* I'm sorry. 
We are full just now.” Contributor (blandly)— 
* Very well; [ll call again when some of you are 
sober.”— Gazelle and Courier, 


How near akin laughter is to tears was shown 
when Rubens, with a single stroke of his brush, 
turned a laugh'ng child in a painting to one crying. 
| Our mothers, without being great painters, hate 
| often brought us, in like manner, from joy to grief 
| by a single stroke, 


Guest (at a Summer hotel)—‘* Who is that dis- 
tinguished - looking young man wiping dishes?” 
P,oprietor—* That is Mr. Emerson Tracy Bancroft, 
who delivered the magnificent oration on *‘ The 
| Ideality of Life’ at Yalemouth Commencement.”— 
| Burlington Fives Presa, 


Tuenre is a use for cats and a necessity for dogs; 
circumstances justify babies and throw a halo of 
extenuation about the milkman and the fish- 
monger, the “ scissy-grinder” and the mender of 
old umbrellas; but he that keepeth a peacock 
within city limits is utterly without excuse,— 
Toronto Globe, 


“J OUGHT TO WRITE YOU THAT MY 
WIFE IS DEAD!” 


This is a sad duty that many a widower fs obliged 
to perform, but in the following instance the writer 
was not a widower. It is from a farmer in Ira, Jas- 
per Co., lowa, and is dated Feb. 8, 1586 : 

“Tought to write you that my wife is dead, in order 
that the predictions of the physicians should be 
come true; but, thank God, she lives, and is gelling 
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Swiss Government has purchased alcohol sufficient | 








justice is done to the steak.” 

Those who want to know more about the Com 
pound Oxygen, which achieved such felicitous re- 
sults in this case, will do well to write to Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and ask for their brochure, which is sent free 
to applicants. 





A Hariem lady has become so accustomed to 
watering her flowers that she was out with her 
watering-pot in the rain recently, sheltered by an 
umbrella.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


“DO NOT LIKE WHERE YOU ARE? 
WELL, why do you not go to Fort Griswold-on- 
the-Sound—that charming hotel, opposite and two 
miles below New London, Conn.; In addition to 
200 rooms, all facing the water, they have cottages. 
Their table is unsurpassed ; the scenery is grand; 
the climate fine; no glare from all-sand beaches; 
and not a musquito can be found, owing to the 
prevailing southwest winds.” They go, and are 
satisfied '— Sunday Times. 


#15,000 FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


A Lucky New YorKER WHO INVESTED IN A TICKET, 
AND GAINED THOUSANDS IN COLD CasuH. 





Mr. Darius R. Burr, of 179 Forsyth Street, is a | 
happy combination of both the lucky and mentally | 


well-balanced. On the 12th of this month he won 


$15,000 in the regular monthly drawing of the Lou- | 


isiana State Lottery Company, and on Saturday 


last the Adams Express Company, which collected | 
Mr. | 


it at New Orleans, gave him the full amount. 
Burr took the whole thing as a matter of course, 
and didn’t so much as take a day off in honor of 
the event, but stuck to his post as assistant eupor- 
intendent of rents of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 22 Park Place, just as he had done 
for years past. 

A Daily News reporter had an interview with 
Mr. Burr Saturday evening at histhome in Forsyth 
Street. He is a good-looking young gentleman of 
about 25, and was making his toilet preparatory to 
calling on a young lady, when the reporter met 
him. After being congratulated on his good luck, 
he said: 

“Yes, I suppose that’s what you might call it. 
I've been keeping the secret of my happy hit to 
myself ever since I saw in The News of the 138th 
inst. that ticket No, 11,607 had won the capital 
prize of $150,000. I held one-tenth of the ticket, 
so that my $1 investment ylelded me just $15,000. 
When I got my money to-day I had to ease my 
mind by telling my folks of my good fortune. 

‘The way I happened on the lucky ticket was 
rather peculiar. I had been buying one every 
month right econg See about two years past, but 
never won more than $10'before. I nearly forgot 
all about it this month, but the 11th, the day before 
the drawing, I met a friend who told me that he 
had several more tickets than he wanted, and 
asked me to buy one. I handed him out a dollar, 
and got that little chunk of good luck in exchange. 

‘** By-the-way, I came near losing it on Friday. It 
was in my vest-pocket, and I got wet through the 
previous night, and decided to send the suit I wore 
to be an. I had them all done up to send to 
the tailor, when it suddenly struck me that the 
ticket was in my vest-pocket, 
got it out in short order.” 

Mr. Burr says that he has not yet decided as to 
how he will invest his money, but is determined to 
hold on to his present position just as if no wind- 
fall had come his way.— New York Daily News, 
July 26th. 





In order to avoid all danger of ruining your 
health by drinking impure water, add 10 to 20 
drops of ANGcosTtURA Birrers to every glass of 
water you drink. > ai 


A GENEROUS OFFER, 


Taytor’s CaTARRH CuRE is sold under a guaran- 
tee that, if purchaser is not convinced of its merits 
after a ten-days’ trial, the price, $2.50, will be re- 
funded on its return to the principal Gopet, City 
Hall Pharmacy, 264 Broadway, New York. Send 
4c. stamp for pamphlet. It is sure, safe, pleasant. 
Our readers can rely upon this. 


Domestic life has no finer picture of confiding 
love than that of the husband wearing a smoking- 
penne. of his wife’s making, and trying to make 
believe that it fits him nicely. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuine Syrup-should ‘always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
x IT SAVED MY LIFE. +& 
Mr. E. D. Parsons, the well-known bookkeeper 
for 8, J. Arnold & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., writes: 
“I scarcely realized what sickness meant until 


one day I was seized with a pain in the lower part 
of my back. Next came a stoppage of the flow of 





You can bet that I | 





urine, and acute pain accompanied the passage of | 


the fluid. Alarmed, I sought advice, and was told 
that my symptoms were those of Stone in the 
Bladder. 


My Kidneys Were Affected. 


I will not try to describe what I went through. Let 
it suffice that none of the means taken produced 
any lasting benefit until I began the use of Dr. 
David Kennedy's Favorite Remedy, of Rondout, 
N. Y. Gradually the more serious symptoms be- 
gan to yield. The sensitive stomach began to digest 
its food. The urine passed more freely, the pain 
ceased—the calculus or stone having been dissolved 
by the medicine, From this time my improvement 
was rapid, and I am ready, in public or in private, 
to testify that 
My Recovery was Due to 

Dr  ennedy'’s Favorite hemedy. It saved my life.” 
Mr. Lyman Crawford, druggist, of Springfield,Mass., 
says: ‘* For years I was afflicted with Kidney Dis- 
ease in its most acute form. Dr. Kennedy's Favor- 
ite Remedy—I say it with a perfect pecoliosiion of 
all that was done for me besides—is the only thing 
that gave me permanent relief. I have recom- 
mended this medicine to many people for Kidney 
Disease, and they all agree with me in saying that 
Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy has not its 


* equal in the wide world for this complaint.” 


Dr. D. Kennedy's Favorite Remedy 


@ Rondout, N. Y. All Druggists. $1; 6 for $5. @ 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIEO 


WILBUR’S G0COA. THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and other preparations. 
B. ©. WILBUB & SOAS, Chocolate Magul’r's., Philadedphia, 
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wo BEAUTY 
Vag, Safes 

Skin & Sealp 

ResToReD 


‘ 7 te by the * 
Curicura 
Remedies. 


NOTes IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
i comparable to the CuticuRA RemeEprEs in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuticunA REsoLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- 
les to scrofula. CurTicurA REMEDIES are abso- 
utely pure and the only infallible skin beautifiers 


and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the PoTtrer 
Drue AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

t= Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases." 





Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CuTicuRA MEDICATED Soap. 


ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s MoTH AND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshwormas, 
ask your druggist for PEerRny’s 
COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 


Brent Goon & Co., 57 Murray St., 
New York. 











ey regulate the Bow: 
Is and prevent Con 

aly Piles. smallest and easiest to take. 
Only one pilla dose. 40inavial, Purely V 
Btable, Price 25 cents. 5 vials by mailfor$1, 
ARTER EDICINE CO., Prop'rs, New Yorke 














For “ worn-out,” “run-down,” debilitated 
school teachers, milliners, seamstresses, house- 
keepers, and over-worked women generally, 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the best 
of all restorative tonics. It is not a ‘* Cure-all, 
but admirably fulfills a sing!eness of Barpose, 
being a most potent Specific.for hose 
Chronic Weaknesses and Diseases peculiar to 
women, It is a powerful, general as well as 
uterine, tonic and nervine, and imparts vigor 
and strength to the whole system. It promptly 
cures weakness of stomach, indigestion, bloat- 
ing, weak back, nervous p ition, debility 
and sleeplessness, in either sex. Favorite Pre- 
scription is sold by druggists under our posi- 
tive guarantee. See wrapper around bottle. 
Price $1. or six bottles for $5.00. 

A large treatise on Diseases of Women, pro- 
fusely illustrated with colored plates and nu- 
merous wood-cuts, sent for 10 cents in stamps. 

Address, WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SICK HEADACHE, Bilious Headache 

and Constipation, promptly cured by 
Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. 25c.a Vial, 
by druggists. 









g Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external remedy 
extant for the cure of Skin Diseases 
and for Beautifying the Complexion. 
Caution,—There are counterfeits. 
Ask for GLENN’s (C, N. CRITTENTON 
on each packet). Of druggists, 25c.; 
S3 cakes, 60c., mailed on mgoetes of 
z& price, and 3c. extra per cake, by 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, 
$ 115 Fuiton S8t., New York. 





A laxative refreshing, 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinaltroublesand 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





INDIEN 
GRILLON 








ares © 


CGRATEFUL— COMFORTING. - 


COCOA 





Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal] 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

817 Sixtu AvEeNuE, New York. 
M’f’r of Meerschaum 


C. WEIS Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- 


cles, etc,, wholesale and etal, 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 B’ way, N.Y. Factories, oy 
Walker St.. & Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designs. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, 
Vienna, 1873, 
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What a Time 


People formerly had, trying to swallow 
the old-fashioned pill with its film of 
magnesia vainly disguising its bitter- 
ness; and what a contrast to Ayer’s 
Pills, that have been well called ‘‘ med- 
icated sugar-plums’’— the only fear be- 
ing that patients may be tempted into 
taking too many at a dose. But the 
directions are plain and should be 
strictly followed. 

J. T. Teller, M. D., of Chittenango, 
N. Y., expresses exactly what hundreds 
have written at greater length. He 
** Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are highly 
appreciated. They are perfect in form 
and coating, and their effects are all 
that the most careful physician couid 
desire. They have supplanted all the 
Pills formerly popular here, and I think 
it must be long before any other can 
be made that will at all compare with 
them. Those who buy your pills get 
full value for their money.” 

“Safe, pleasant, and certain in 
their action,’”’ is the concise testimony 
of Dr. George E. Walker, of Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 


says: 


** Ayer’s Pills outsell all similar prep- 
arations. The public having once used 
them, will have no others.’”’— Berry, 
Venable & Collier, Atlanta, Ga. 


A s Pill 

yer's Pills, 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine, 
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A Revolution in Summer Dresses 
for Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Wear has | 


been brought about since the inau- | 


guration of the Knitted Tuxedo | 
Suit. For further particulars in re- 
gard to these beautiful Knitted Cos- | 
tumes we refer you to anybody who 
| has worn these Suits. Sold only by | 


JAMES MceCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and lith St., 
NEW YORK. 





Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER SAFETY REIN-HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


AGENT 


§ TO $8 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 





WANTED (Samples FREE) 
for Dr. SCOTT'S beautiful ELEC- 
TRICCORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS 


| Ete. Norisk, quick sales. Territo given, seatistaction 


| guaranteed. DR. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N.Y. 


A Natural Question. 


The Question is often asked: why is 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK 

superior to any other? 

Because, the Lather is more Rich and 

Lasting, Mild and Soothing, and 
WILL NOT DRY ON THE FACE. 

This can be said ot no other Shaving 

Stick. For Sale by Druggists, or sent 

post-paid by the Manufacturers, for 

25ets., in Stamps or Currency. 

The J. B. Williams Co. Glastonbury, Ct. 


FOR 5O YEARS MAKERS OF FAMOUS 
ane YANKEE SHAVING SOAP.’! 














R 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 

y, and preventing Dandruff. 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


HINDERCORNS. 


Thesafest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &c, 
Btopsall pain. Ensures comfort tothe feet. Never fails 
tocure. 15 centsat Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. Ye 

















50,0 ooo, oo Feet of Gas Daily! 
Elixir of Life is strictly vegetable, 
Dr. Geor e’ s and contains no opium or minerals. 
$1 a bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
. 8. Hers MeEpicine Co., Findlay, O 


aT 
Mme" my oar 
UM: Directions simple, heap eg oe wth 
Beside sent 000 trial “o NO PAY asked until you are 
ontha, 


Serer ts Six M 
nee Free’ Om ETE: Et 
DY CO., LAFAYETTR, 








Instant relief, Final cure and never 

ge returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 

purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 

and rity: troubles—especially constipation—cun 

ed like magic. Sugersrs willlearn of asi mple remedy 
iree, by ad i. wenedand 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 





STEEL 
PENS. 





Leading Nos,: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their impe rfections, inc lnding Facial 

) Development, Hair and Se. alp, Supe: 
Hair, Birth Mark cs, Moles, Warts, Moth, 
C Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’Ik Heads, Scars, 
7 ? Pitting and their treatme nt.. Send-10c, for 
book, of 50 Ren 4th edition, Dr. John at. Woodbury y> 
North Peari St., Albany, N. ¥Y. Ustablished 1870. 








— 


THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 

are made with patent doubie acting rods and 
\ folding knee rest. Light, 
» substantial and handsome. 
Used inthe best Bands and 
Orchestras, Unequaled for 
A tone, surpass all others in 
i finish and appearance. If 
nearest Music dealer does 
W not keep them, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue, 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago, mM. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly and certainly cured, without 
hardship or seenstiog drugs. 






A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not 
inerely lessened) and the canse henaeed. together with the pre- 
scription, advice, and full explanation HOW TO ACT, sent in 
plain, cealed envelope, on receipt of six stamps. ‘‘The only 
common sense work on corpulency ever issued.’’—Med?. Review. 


Address E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


art Entertaining and Edifying, 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Sunday Magazine 


Edited by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D, 


| The Voice of the Press, without distinction of 
Creed or Church, pronounces 
this Monthly 


ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR FAMILY READING, 


And commends it to the Christian Public as 


THE BEST MAGAZINE 





Its contents are of the most varied and attractive 


| character, furnishing just such reading as every 


family desires on Sunday and can enjoy during 
the week. 
No other publication of the kind affords such 





| ing, this magazine is not excelled by any of its | 





an amount of reading-matter with such excellent 
illustrations. 


“For delightful, edifying and instructive read- 


contemporaries.” — Quebec Morning Chronicle. 


Sold by all newsdealers. Single copy, 25 cents; 
$2.50 a year, postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


— Sa tin 





Wit, Humor, Adventure, Anecdote, 





Frank Leslie’s 


BUDGET. 


Ninety-six Quarto Pages, and over One Hundred 
Illustrations. 


The ** BUDGET'’’ commends itself to parties under- 
taking a journey, and will prove a 


VERY ENTERTAINING TRAVELING COMPANION, 


ly 


Sold by all newsdealers, price 20 cents a copy, annual 
subscription, $2.25, postpaid 


firs. FRANK LESLIE, ‘Publisher, 
53. 55 and 57 Park Plage, New York. 





| land, 


seaeseesessete | 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE %* 
7 COMPOUND 


is a Positive Cure 
For Female Complaints and Weakn 
so common to our best female population. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ul- 
poy Falling and Displacements, and the conse- 
quent Spinal weakness, and is particularly adapted 
to the Change of Life. : ‘ 

It will dissolve and Lexpel tumors from the Uterus in 
an early stage of dev Thet ry tocancer- 
ous humors there is checked very speodily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys al! ving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of, eye 
It eral Debhiice mies Headaches. Bervens ‘and Indigest Gen- 

lee ma igeets 
That f fee’ geling of bearing down ‘causing ~ in, weight and 
6, isalways rs permanently cured y its by 9 It wilt 
at beste teeta and w all circumstances ac ony 
with the laws that governthe Femaie tt, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex thi 

Compound is unsurpassed, Price rice $1. Six bottles for $5. 


No family should be without LYDIA EF. PINKHAMsS 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness and 
torpidity of the liver. 25 cents a box at all druggists, 











= 
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ty MONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
4 7 Fnirenge 74 in the world. 1 sample free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroi 








Amusing Adventures, 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 


Three American Boys. 


A Volume of 312 Quarto Pages, with 300 Engravings, 
bound in Beautiful Iliuminated 
Board Covers. 


This is a novel and fascinating book for both 
juvenile and adult readers. It describes, in the 
most entertaining style, the travels, adventures, 
explorations, mishaps and humorous experiences 
of three American boys who make the journey 
from New York to India and return—the Trans- 
Atlantic Voyage, London, Paris, the Rhine, Switzer- 
Venice, Vienna, the Danube, Buda-Pesth, 
Servia and Bulgaria in War-time; Eastern Rou- 
melia, Constantinople, the Black and Caspian Seas, 
Asiatic Russia, Persia, Afghanistan, India, the Suez 


| Canal Route, Egypt, the Holy Land, the Mediter- 








ranean Ports, etc., etc., as they appear to-day. 


An interesting book for young readers is “‘Amus- 
ing Adv entures, Afloat and Ashore, of Three Ame- 
rican Boys, ’ which is sufficiently characterized 
when we say that it isa descriptive and somewhat 
humorous narrative of a voyage from New York to 
India and back again, embracin ng in going and com- 
ing sundry minor voyages and trips of travel in 
different parts of es, Asia and Africa.—Mai/ 
and Express, Oct. 6th. 


** Amusing Adventures, Afloat and on Shore, by 
Three American Boys *’ (Mrs. Frank Leslie’s Pub- 
lishing House), is a capital book for juvenile read- 
ers. The adventures, which are supposed Ms have 
taken place during the last year, are largely con- 
cerned with contemporary events in the OldWorld, 
and are well related. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and spirited.—N. Y. Sun, Oct. 3d. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 





OHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD, 


Frank Leslie’s 


Popular Monthly. 


128 PAGES QUARTO 


—aND— 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


IN EVERY NUMBER, 


STORIES 


By Mrs. Gen. Lew Wattace, CurisTiAN REID, 
Mrs. M. A. Denison, Isapetia V 
‘CRAW FORD, Puitie BouRKE 
MARSTON ; 


ARTICLES 


By Mns. Jesste Benton Fremont, Miss Liny Hieern, 
. H. Guernsey, BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
W. P. Stepuens, 8. K. Botton, NuGent Roxwinson, 
Water E. McCann, Henry R. Dorr, 
C. F. Hover, Laurence Hutron, O. W. Rigas, 
OSCANYAN, etc. ; 


SERIAL STORIES 


By Erra W. Pierce and other well-known Novelists. 


The articles are all timely, full of interest and 
attractive, popular in treatment and illustration; 
the aim being to make an Illustrated Popular 
Monthly that every family in the land can heartily 
enjoy, and to furnish it at a price that all can 
afford. 
which may be 
We have no 


Subscription price, ®3 yearly, 
sent by P. O. Order or Express Order. 
Traveling Agents. 
Newsdealers, price 2 cents; 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 


Mich. | 


Single copies to be had of all | 


| 





| 


} 
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cov “SANITAS? === 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 


|The First Requisite in all Dwellings, 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use. 


Fragrant, Non-polsonous, does not stain Linen. 


**SANITAS” Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 
general house use. 

“*SANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, « powerful 
and p) t preparation for stables, 
kennels, ashbina, &c. 

**SANITAS”? Crude Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 
cen form of “Sanitas,” to be di- 
— with water for flushing drains, 

c. 

*“SANITAS” Disinfecting Oil, for fumigating 
sick rooms, treatment of threat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


“Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
Soaps, & &e,, &. 


THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“ h PEOPLE’S HEALTH IS A NATION’S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 


American & Continental “ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 
636--642 West 56th street, N. Y. city. 


Latest, Fashions, 
Interesting Stories, instructive Home 


Articles, Valuable Medical Essays, 
by the best authors of the day, in the 


"HY, Fpahion Moniter, 


281 Broadway, New York. 
$1.00 per year, 



















Including One Dollar’s 
worth of DRY or FANCY 
choice, at Lowest New York 

prices. 
AGEN to live agents. Large 
———_ Pay for Little Work, 
314 Pages, and over 200 Illustrations, all bound in an 
Elegant INumineted Cover. 

the brightest Fairy Tales written in our times, 

with many of those that children never tire of 


GOODS, FREE, your own 
Biggest inducements 
Queen Titania's Book of Fairy Tales 
This favorite with the young embraces some of 
reading, when told, as here, interestingly. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 





Lightand Entertaining Literature 


: FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS 


Eighty Pages Octavo, and Twenty to Twenty-five 
Engravings. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 





Price 15 cents, Annual subscription, $1.75, postpaid, 
Sold by all Newsdealers, 





Send 10 cents for a specimen copy. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 





‘THE NEW COMIC BOOK 


—CALLED— 


Fun for a Dime 


—CONTAINS— 


Forty-eight Pages of Humorous Stories, 
Jokes, etc., etc., 


—AND— 


| Over Seventy-five Comic Illustrations by the 


Best Artists in the World. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


ORDER A COPY FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC BAILROAD SCENERY.— MOUNT STEPHEN, NEAR THE SUMMIT OF 
THE ROOKIES.— SEE PAGE 410. 


Paillard's 
MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They play selections from all the 
Standard and Light Operas and 
| the most Popular Music of the Day, 





BEST FOR THE COMPLEXION.” 
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JUDSON’S JARVIS-CONKLIN 


ricrers. |MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Aticock's Porous Piasters act safely, promptly Send stamp for Descriptive Price 
and effectually ; do not burn or blister, but soothe List to. 


“Soe ae grata M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
Wot stuaniye sireiner. & KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
They are the STANDARD REMEDY for Weak. aT ee et Gantiad Detieen....... ee $1,000,000 
with “GALVANO ELEC- | Capital Liability.................. 2,000,000 


” TG q 
ae fee beads Offers its 6 Per Cent, Debenture Bonds of $500, 
© ean por $1,000 and $5,000, running ten years, to Trus- 

low forme of Efe o> Rg tees, Guardians and Individual Investors, 
sons in BOLULLON (wherc- Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
in een Senger) three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
a8 Won) 06 ER Suspension. Mercantile Trust Company of New York, 
Pernt Ser ccmiphate Fiver Trustee, Secured also by the entire © paid. up capital 
sent post free on applica. | Of.$1,000,000, It also offers GUARANTEED SIX 
en. te PEK CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City busi- 
ness property and improved farms in KANSAS and 

American Headquarters, eieeOUn. ¢ Call at ten or [ie for WE parce u- 
ars to JARV 1s- CONKLIN Mort. Trust Co. I Bway, 
10 Barclay Street, New Tork. New York; 27 Custom House St., Providence, R. 1. ; 
A. l. FREEMAN, M'gr. 144 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 95 Gresham St., 


Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Colds, 680 Broadway, New York City. 
Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary and Kidney Dif- 

ficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia ; Heart, Spleen, Liver 
and -Stomach Affections; Strains, and all Local-| (FACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND.) 


Pains. . 
Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by Wi 
misrepresentations. ' : 


Ask for ALicock’s, and let no explanation or so- HYPORHOSEEISS. oF LIME Sony SODA is a 
i Eo matchless remedy for Consumption in every Stage 
licitation induce you to accept a substitute. of the Disease. For Coughs, Weak Lungs, Throat Die 
eases, Luss of Flesh and Appetite, and every form of 
1784. 1887. General Debility, it is an unequaled Specific Remedy. 

















’ BE SURE AND GET WINCHESTER’S PREPARA- - wns re * : Fanmmnen lta 
BARBOUR by | TION. $1 and $2 per bottle. Sold. by druggists. London, Eng. ; 118 W. 6th St., Kansas ( ity, Mo. 


FLAX TMREADS. | WH No. 162 Willlam Street, New York. 


cASTORI, 


THE TEST_OF THE ROADS FOR 
TEN YEARS, 








BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


By the majority of American riders 
first-class machines, prove the 


C CLUMBIA 


Bicycles and Tricycles 
\AQQ SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Illustrated catalogues sent free. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
Embroidery, Knitting and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 
and other Laces. 







DENTI FRICE 





























POPE MFC. co. {Bosron, New vous, 
oO respec e eaiers rou: ou h 9 ( CHICAGO, ARTFORD. 
. ae pore prom at a Rite , Boe M O he ¥ bp) +e ET r memes . 
LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. | ' ! *f ) ‘ } | M P( | | ( > | | 1e One Agent (Merchant only) wanted in every town for 
; THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, oO Sy : recap mance 
New York, ee eee ( J i | | i ( | he ; I | ° ! 1 
cago, St. ua an cisco. 
Chicag is, » Physicians recommend Castoria. Cleaning ant Preserving the Teeth ICTETTRDTTES 
Mothers rely upon Castoria. —anp— oe / =A SON'S 
' LINEN 
W. L. DOUCLAS Children cry for Castoria. PURIFYINC THE BREATH. COLLARS & CUFFS 
It is the Best Toilet Luxury known. For sale by BEST IN THE WORLD 
Druggists, etc., 25c. a bottle. 


hh he 
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BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


PURE WHITE, 


For Imperfect 


























Digestion. SILVER GRAY, IRON GRAY, 
SUSPENSORY ynotiesiy In such exquisite shade and 
A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. Disordered ee er ee ae 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. all long hair and no stems, $5 
DisPLAcEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. Stomach ' andupwards. Wigs for elderly 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. ° i, ladies, $15 and upwards. Front 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. Let travelers round this world of care Pieces, naturally wavy. $5 and upwards. Skele ton 
8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. Without paar themselves prepare Bangs, non-tearable, $3 and upwards. Thompson's 
- . Against the ills that may arise Patent Waves, $6 and agwards. Genuine Medi- 
bine Hgpie Cu in From ill-cooked meals and lengthy rides. cated Gloves, $2.50 and $3. All goods warranted 

UM: 10 3b 4 jays. Hop! pay t Hi cured: A sure defense is at their call, genuine. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
fa Lebanvn, 0! For TARRANT’S SELTZER conquers all. Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 240 Fifth Av,, NewYork, 








